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News of the PIK Signup, Farm Income, and Retail Food Prices 



Agricultural Economy 

Farmers have enrolled in the 
payment-in-kind (PIK) program in 
even larger numbers than expected. If 
all producers who enrolled in 1983 pro- 
grams remain in compliance (and some 
may drop out), 38 percent of the 211* 
million-acre base for PIK crops would 
be withdrawn from production — 
leaving planted acres at the lowest lev- 
el since the early 1970*s. Because of 
this overwhelming participation, pro- 
duction of all PIK crops (corn, 
sorghum, wheat, rice, and upland cot* 
ton) is expected to drop sharply for 
1983/84, raising crop prices and pul- 
ling down carryover stocks. However, 
because of the huge surpluses accumu- 
lated over the past 2 years, the expect* 
ed smaller harvests in 1983 would still 
leave stocks adequate to large at the 
end of 1983/84, 

The March Hogs and Pigs report 
showed larger- than -expected inven- 
tories, and this, combined with the 
large participation in PIKi has 
changed the outlook for the livestock 
sector. Pork producers are now expect- 
ed to increase production 2 percent in 
1983, leading to a 1-percent increase in 
total red meat and poultry production. 
These larger supplies will restrain an- 
imal prices later this year— lowering 
the estimate of livestock receipts by 
over $1 billion. Thus, as feed costs 
rise, returns could again be 
squeezed— raising the possibility that 
producers will cut inventories in 1984. 

Lower expected livestock receipts and 
the large PIK enrollment have altered 
prospects for farm income. Total cash 
receipts for 1983 are now forecast at 
$134 to $138 billion, down from the 
$138 to $142 billion projected earlier; 
and cash production expenses may be 
$112 to $116 billion, compared with 
$113 to $117, The forecast of net farm 
income has risen to $18 to $22 billion 
from the earlier $16 to $20 billion, 
mainly reflecting an anticipated 2- to 
4 percent decline in total production 
expenses. 




World Agriculture and Trade 

World demand for meat will improve 
somewhat in 1983 as consumer pur- 
chasing power gains, However, 
demand growth will be well below that 
of the middle and late 1970' s, because 
the expected improvements in econom- 
ic growth will be concentrated in the 
developed countries— where meat con* 
sumption is already large and responds 
less to changes in per-capita income 
than in the developing countries. Also, 
the OPEC countries will slow their 
purchases of meat because of reduced 
oil revenues. The combined production 
of beef, pork, sheep, goal, and poultry 
meat in 1983 is expected to be about 1 
percent larger than last year 

Food and Marketing 

The Consumer Price Index for 
food is now forecast to rise 2 to 4 per- 
cent in 1983, down from the 3 to 6 per* 
cent range projected last fall The revi* 
sion is due mainly to larger-than- 
ex pec ted supplies of fresh winter vege- 
tables and meat— particularly pork— 
and lower crude oil prices. This could 
be the fifth year in a row in which 
food prices trail the general rate of in- 
flation. 



Inputs 

A combination of low farm prices, high 
interest rates, and rising total debt has 
depressed farm machinery sales for the 
last 3 years, The outlook for 1983 in- 
dicates a further moderate decline in 
unit sales, with sales possibly flatten* 
ing out toward the end of the year. 
Farm machinery sales are expected to 
be the least affected of all farm inputs 
by this year's acreage- reduction pro- 
grama. 

China Market: 
Import Growth Slowing 

After expanding rapidly in the late 
1970*s, China's import demand for 
farm products— particularly grains— is 
not likely to grow much over the next 
several years. Furthermore, competi- 
tion from other suppliers may make it 
difficult for U.S. traders to maintain 
their share of the Chinese market. 
These prospects overshadow recent 
trade disputes In shaping the outlook 
for U.S. sales to China- 



PIK's Impact Outlined 

Tbe payment-in-kind (PIK) program- 
timed at solving the nagging effects of 
large surpluses and tow farm prices- 
drew an overwhelming response from 
farmers across the country* How will 
it affect . . . 



-upcoming crops? 
-firm income? 
-the inputs industry? 
-farm exports? 
-employment? 
-Government spending? 






Find out in t special report hy USDA's 
Economic Research Service. It 1 ! called 
**An Initial Assessment of the Pty- 
ment-ln-Kind Program." It's your free, 
while supplies last Write: 

PIK 

EMS/USDA 
Rnu440GHi 
Washington, D,C. 20250 
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Agricultural Economy 



Farmers have enrolled in the 
payment-inkind <PIK) program in 
even larger numbers than expected. If 
all producers who enrolled in the 1983 
program a remain in compliance (and 
some will drop out)* 38 percent of the 
2 11- million-acre base for P1K crops 
would be withdrawn from 
production— leaving planted acres at 
the level of the early 1970's. 

Because of this overwhelming partici- 
pation, production of all P1K crops 
(corn, sorghum* wheat, rice, and up- 
land cotton) is expected to drop sharp- 
ly for 1983/84, raising crop prices and 
pulling down carryover stocks. At this 
point, output and prices for next sea- 
son are forecast as follows: 

• Corn* Output down 33 percent; 
season average prices at $270 to $3.10, 
compared with $2.55 estimated for 

1982/83. 

• Sorghum* Output down 17 percent; 
prices at $2,55 to $295 t compared with 

$2.45, 

• Wheat Output down 19 percent; 
prices at $3,50 to $190, compared with 
$3.45. 

• Rice. Output down 28 percent; 
prices at $8.50 to $10.00, compared 
with $8,00, 

• Upland cotton. Output down 23 per- 
cent. 



However, because of the ftuge sur- 
pluses accumulated over the past 2 
years, the expected smaller harvests in 
1983 would still leave stocks adequate 
to large at the end of 1983/84, Cotton 
and wheat ending stocks would remain 
high at 48 and 60 percent of expected 
use, respectively; while corn and rice 
stocks would drop, respectively, to 26 
and 24 percent of use, 

The relatively large stocks that would 
be left even after sharp cuts in produc- 
tion illustrate the severity of the farm 
economy's situation going into 1983. 
Over the last decade, farmers expand- 
ed acreage by nearly a third to meet 
growing demand t particularly from 
abroad. But with demand leveling off 
so far in the 1980^, a downward ad- 
justment of acreage became 
necessary— which the 1983 programs 
appear to have accomplished- 

Farmers not only expanded acreage in 
the last decade; they also raised yields 
by adopting improved plant varieties 
and using more fertilizer and pesti- 
cides. This larger output readily found 
markets until the world economy be* 
gan to falter at the end of 1979, the 
dollar rose against other currencies, 
and competition from foreign produc- 
ers Intensified. In fiscal 1983, U.S. 
farm exports are forecast to decline for 
the second consecutive year. From 
$43,8 billion in fiscal 1981, they 
slipped to $39.1 billion in 1982 and 
will likely be only $36.5 billion this 
year. 

Meanwhile, domestic demand* while 
Improving, is not expected to be Strong 
over the next year. After-tax personal 
income, adjusted for inflation, likely 
remained Hat during the first quarter, 
but it may expand at a 1* to 2.percent 
annual rate in the second quarter and 
4 to 5 percent in the second half. Be- 
cause consumer purchases are approxi- 
mately two- thirds of the Gross Nation 
al Product, consumer spending deter* 
mines demand for farm products both 
directly, through food purchases, and 
indirectly, through its effect on the 
general level of economic activity. 

The failure of consumer incomes to 
grow sharply in the past several years 
slowed livestock production by depress- 
ing prices. Pork producers, In particu- 
lar, cut production sufficiently to raise 
prices and improve returns Now, they 
appear to be responding to these im- 
proved returns with expanded produc- 
tion. 



The March Hogs and Pig report 
showed larger -than -expected inven- 
tories, and this, combined with the 
large participation in P1K, has 
changed the outlook for the livestock 
sector. Pork producers are now expect- 
ed to increase production 2 percent in 
1983, With output still anticipated up 
1 percent for beef and 2 percent for 
poultry* total red meat and poultry 
production is now forecast to rise over 
1 percent this year. These larger sup- 
plier together with only moderate im- 
provement in consumer incomes, will 
restrain animal prices later this yean 
Thus, as feed costs rise, returns could 
again be squeezed—raising the possi- 
bility that producers will cut inven- 
tories in 1984. 

Changes in expected livestock receipts 
and the large P1K enrollment have al- 
tered prospects for farm income. Total 
cash receipts for 1983 are now forecast 
at $134 to $138 billion, down from the 
$138 to 142 billion projected earlier; 
and cash production expenses may be 
$112 to $116 billion, compared with 
$113 to $117 billion. Even before the 
PIK signup figures were announced, 
declining general inflation and reduced 
input use had been expected to keep 
production expenses flat this year. 
Net cash income (including COC loans) 
may reach $32 to $36 billion, up from 
the earlier estimate of $30 to $34 bil- 
lion, The forecast of net farm income 
has risen to $18 to $22 billion from the 
earlier $16 to $20 billion, partly re* 
fleeting an anticipated 2- to 4-percent 
decline in total production expenses 

The smaller expected acreage has 
further reduced expectations for input 
purchases. Seed and fertilizer ex- 
penses are now expected to decline 
about 12 to 15 percentage points more 
than the 3 to 5 percent previously fore- 
cast. Machinery expenses, however, are 
estimated to drop only 2 or 3 percen- 
tage points more than the 3 to 5 per- 
cent decline expected earlier. 

The lower rates forecast for general in- 
flation will also limit food price in* 
creases this year. Food prices are now 
anticipated to rise 2 to 4 percent in 
1983, compared with the 3- to 6- 
percent increase forecast earlier. 
Lower oil prices and the larger expect- 
ed meat supplies have helped trim the 
estimate- This could be the fifth year 
in a row in which food prices trail the 
general rate of inflation. lLorna 
Aldrich (202) 447-23M 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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FARM INCOME UPDATE 

The payment-in-kind (PlK) program 
will improve the outlook for net farm 
income in 1983 and 1984, largely 
through savings in production ex- 
penses. Although key factors— 
weather, the strength of economic 
recovery here and abroad, and the per- 
centage of farmer* who will choose to 
market their PIK grain In calendar 
1983— remain uncertain, net farm in- 
come after inventory adjustment is ex- 
pected to range from $18 to $22 billion 
this year* compared with $16 to $20 
billion expected earlier and the prelim- 
inary 1982 estimate of $20.4 billion. 
Before inventory adjustment, net farm 
income is forecast to range from $20 to 
$24 billion, compared with $20.2 bil- 
lion for 1982. Net cash income is ex- 
pected to range from $32 to $36 bil- 
lion, compared with the preliminary 
1982 estimate of $32.2 billion. 

Cash Receipts and Gross Farm 
Income To Decline 
Cash receipts and gross farm income 
will likely be lower in 1983 as a result 
of PlK, before picking up significantly 
in 1984. Crop cash receipts are expect- 
ed to decline from the $75 billion fore- 
cast for 1982-to possibly $64 to $68 
billion— primarily because of a PIK- 
generated drop in marketings and 
changes in loan activity that more 
than offset improved crop prices. Ulti- 
mately, the PIK commodities— with an 
estimated market value of $7 to $9 
billion—will be sold or fed by partici- 
pating farmers, but some may be held 
until 1984. 

Although market prices for crops were 
relatively low in 1982 T heavy use of the 
commodity loan programs- 
pa rticul a rly farmer-owned reserve 
loans— buoyed cash receipts realized by 
crop farmers. Heavy loan activity 
raised 1982 crop receipts $3 to $4 bil- 
lion. Although reduced production will 
help lift market prices in 1983 from 
1982 levels, the delayed entry into the 
reserve and the drop in reserve loan 
rates to regular loan rate levels will 
substantially lower receipts from 
loans. 



Since PIK commodities originating 
from regular CCC and reserve loans 
will be treated as loan redemptions, 
redemptions will also exceed loan 
placements and— given USDA'a income 
accounting procedures— contribute to 
lower crop receipts. (Cash receipts 
equal marketings plus net CCC loans; 
net CCC loans equal new loans minus 
redemptions.) Fanners will market or 
feed the crops from these redemptions, 
but may hold some until 1984, Hence, 
with sharply lower production and PIK 
grain replacing foregone production at 
leas than a 1 to 1 ratio, receipts in the 
second half of 1983 will likely drop 
from year-earlier levels. This P1K- 
related drop in receipts for the pro* 
gram crops will likely be reinforced by 
declines in other receipts; for example, 
fruit* vegetable, oilseed, and tobacco 
receipts are also now expected to fall 
below 1982 levels. 

Much of PIK* s impact on livestock 
receipts— expected to rise fractionally 
in 1983 to around $70 billion— will oc- 
cur after 1983. The forecast of live 
stock cash receipts has declined over 
$1 billion since the advent of PIK, 
mostly because pork production will be 
larger than forecast earlier. 

Hence, total cash receipts for crops 
and livestock in 1983 could fall 5 to 7 
percent from the $144 billion expected 
for 1982. The drop in cash receipts 
will be softened by changes in govern- 
ment payments. Cash payments for 
deficiency, diversion, storage* and con- 
servation programs are forecast to 
range from $4 to $5 billion in calendar 
1983, contributing to gross farm in- 
come. Cropland diversion payments 
will add over $1 billion, more than 
offsetting an expected drop in deficien- 
cy payments that will result from 
higher market prices and smaller pro* 
duction With the value of PIK pay- 
ments exceeding $5 billion (valued at 
loan rate levels) in calendar 1983, to* 
tal government transfers could total 
$10 billion. Another $1 billion in PIK 
payments could be delayed until 1984, 
as some farmers take advantage of the 
5 months of storage assistance. But 
despite higher government payments 
and marginal increases in other farm 
income sources, gross farm income 
could fall 1 to 3 percent in 1983. 



Production Expenses To Show 
First Drop Since 1953 
One of the largest impacts of the PIK 
and acreage- control programs in 1983 
will be on farm input use and produc- 
tion expenses. Production expenses, 
which have not declined since 1953, 
are forecast to drop 2 to 4 percent from 
the $144 billion estimated for 1982. 
Prices paid by farmers for all items, 
mirroring the slowdown in the general 
inflation rate, are forecast to rise just 
2 to 4 percent. Feed and machinery 
prices will likely rise the most, more 
than offsetting a decline in fuel and 
fertilizer prices. Outweighing the rise 
in input prices could be a 5- to 7- 
percent decline in overall farm input 
use— the sharpest year-to-year drop in 
input use since 1934, reflecting the 
substantial decrease in planted 
acreage. 

Outlays for manufactured inputs (fer- 
tilizer, fuels, electricity, and pesti- 
cidea) are expected to decline the most* 
With demand for these inputs sharply 
reduced, prices paid by farmers may 
soften somewhat, especially for fertiliz- 
er and many pesticides, Fuel prices, 
which will not be affected much by re* 
duced farm use, have been falling re* 
cently because of large supplies rela- 
tive to demand. On balance, expenses 
for manufactured Inputs could fall 12 
to 14 percent from the $24 billion ex- 
pected for 1982, with outlays for fertil- 
izer and pesticides falling somewhat 
more than those for fuel. Electricity 
expenses are orpected to rise, although 
at a much slower rate than in the past 
few years. 

Outlays for inputs of farm origin (feed, 
seed, livestock purchased) are expected 
to increase 6 to 8 percent in 1983, 
Feed expenses are anticipated to climb 
the most, rising a tenth or more be- 
cause of escalating grain prices. Feed 
use is expected to remain near 1982 
levels, as a slight increase in the hog 
inventory is offset by lower placements 
of cattle on feed and an average dairy 
herd that will likely be about equal to 
that of 1982. 
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Farm Income and Cash Flow Statement 



1980 



1961 



1982 f 



1983 F 



S Bit 



F»m Income Souran: 

1. Cash receipts. 139,6 14X5 144.0 134 lo 138 

Crops 1 71.7 75.0 74.7 64 to 68 

Livestock 67.B 68.5 69,3 68 to 72 

Cash government payment* . . . , 1,3 1.9 3-6 4 to 6 

Value of PIK commodities 0,0 0.0 0.0 4 to 6 

2. D i roc t government payment* ... 1.3 19 3.5 9 to 10 

3. Other cash Income 1 1.6 1,9 2.1 1.5to 2.5 

4. Total cash income 

(lines 1+2+3)" 142,4 U7-3 149,6 146 to 149 

6. Nonmonev income 4 12.5 13.9 15.0 15 to 17 

6. Realized uoss Income 

llines4+5) 1M.9 161.2 164.6 161 to 165 

7. Value of Inventory change ^3 5.6 0.2 -1 to -4 

8. Total gross Income (lines 6+7) . 160,6 166,7 T64.fi 159 to 163 

Production Expemet 

ft Cash expenses'* 106.6 115l8 117.4 112 to 116 

10. Total expenses 1306 141,6 144.4 130 to 143 

Income Statement 

Net cash income^ 1 * 

11. NomlnaJ (Hnes 4 minus 9) ... 35.8 31.5 32.2 32 to 3a 
Deflated (1972 $) T 20,0 16.1 16.6 16 to 17 

Net farm income: 1 

12. Nominal realized net 

(Ilnei6 mlnul 12> 24.4 19,6 20.2 20 to 24 

13. Nominal total net 

lllnesS mlnu» 10> 20,1 251 20.4 IB to 22 

Total net (1972 5^ 11.3 1Z8 9.B 8 to 10 

Total net (1967 $\ l 6.2 9.2 7.1 6 to 7 

Other Sources and Ut#t of fundi 

14. Change In loans outstanding' . . . !Bt7 lBt6 7.8 to 4 

Real estate 8.6 9,3 4.4 1 to 5 

Nonreal estate 7 7.1 6.2 &4 -3 to 1 

16. Rental income 6.5 7.4 6JB 5 lo 7 

16. Gross cash flow 

(lines 11+14+16) 5&0 544 46.8 40 to 44 

17. Capital expenditures* ^BJ2 17.6 136 12 to 18 

18. Net cash flow 1 * 

(lines 16 minus 17) 39L8 36.9 33,2 26 to 30 

19. Oft,farm income 36.6 39,3 41.0 41 to 45 

F - Forecast. ' Includes net CCC loans, * Income from custom work, machine hire, and Wm 
recreational activities. 'Numbers in pa ran theses indicate the combination of items required to 
calculate a given item. 4 Velue of home consumption of farm products and frnputed rental value 
of larm dwellings. *E*cluoes depreciation, perquisites to hired labor. *E*cludes expenses 
associated with farm dwellings. 'Deflated by the GNP Implicit pilot deflator. "Deflated by the 
CPI-U. * Excludes CCC loans. 



Expenses for purchased livestock will 
likely rise at a slower rate than during 
1982. The number of animals pur, 
chased (feeders, replacements) will 
likely remain near year-earlier levels; 
however, prices paid by fanners for 
feeder and replacement livestock will 
likely rise as feeder cattle prices in- 
crease. Seed expenses are expected to 
fall more than a tenth in 1983- 

Moat other major expense items are 
expected to decline, with the possible 
exception of real estate interest and 
taxes. Non-real estate interest ex- 
penses are projected to decline about a 
tenth, as average short-term rates de- 
cline and average outstanding non-real 
estate debt remains near year-earlier 
levels. Repair and operation of farm 
capital items may also decline a tenth} 
as less frequent use of implements 
leads to fewer breakdowns and reduced 
maintenance requirements, [Gary 
Lucier (202) 447-4190] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 
Cattle 

Reduced nonfed cattle slaughter and 
poor feedlot conditions slowed beef pro- 
duction gains at the end of the first 
quarter, thus pushing more marketings 
into the second quarter. Slaughter of 
both cows and nonfed steers and 
heifers has fallen below year-earlier 
levels. 

In February, the number of fed cattle 
marketed from the 7 major feeding 
States was 7 percent above a year ago. 
However, the number of cattle placed 
on feed during the month declined 11 
percent, partly because of higher costs 
of feeder cattle- Placements rose in 
Colorado and Iowa, but declined in the 
other five States, Placement rates 
dropped 31 and 25 percent, respective* 
ly, in California and Texas, where 
feedlot conditions have been poorest. 
Though the number of cattle on feed 
on March 1 was 11 percent above a 
year ago, it was down 6 percent from 
February 1, 

Prices of Choice fed steers at Omaha 
continue to trend upward from the 
fourth-quarter 1982 level. They aver- 
aged $61 per cwt in the winter quar- 
ter, slightly below the $63.36 of a year 
ago; however, by March the monthly 
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average reached $63. Prices for fed 
cattle are expected to rise only 
moderately through spring as total 
meat supplies rise. Meanwhile, year- 
ling feeder steer prices at Kansas City 
have moved well above the $63 level of 
last fall and first-quarter 1982, Prices 
averaged about $67 this winter, reach- 
ing near $70 in mid-March. During 
this period, grain prices moved up 
sharply; the average farm price of corn 
rose nearly 20 percent between the fall 
and winter quarters. Consequently, 
fed cattle prices In second-half 1983 
will need to average over $66 per cwt 
for producers to break even. Rising 
feed costs will push the breakeven lev- 
el higher in late 1983 and 1984. 

Since Choice fed steers are expected to 
average only in the mid $60's this 
winter, feeder cattle prices will likely 
move down once demand for grass cat' 
tie diminishes. This larger number of 
less desirable cattle will put pressure 
on feeder cattle prices in late spring, 
and on fed cattle prices in mid to late 
summer, when the grass fed cattle 
reach market weight after less-than- 
norxnal time on feed. 

Stocker demand for lightweight cattle 
U expected to remain strong through 
spring because of higher cattle prices 
and prospects for an excellent grazing 
year. Cattle feeders are likely to 
remain cautious, but operators with 
underutilized pasture appear eager and 
willing to pay the higher prices neces- 
sary to secure numbers. The large PIK 
signup in wheat areas and the wheat 
grazeout option means increased 
demand for stocker cattle. When these 
cattle come off wheat pasture in late 
spring, almost all of them will be 
placed in feedlots. [Ron Gustafson 
(202) 447-8636} 

Hogs 

The March 1 inventory of all hogs and 
pigs in the 10 quarterly reporting 
States totaled 41.6 million head, up 3 
percent from last year. The breeding 
herd f at 5,91 million head, was 6 per- 
cent higher than last year, although 
there was little change in the two lar- 
gest producing states— Iowa and Illi- 
nois. The number of market hogs to- 
taled 35,7 million head, up 2 percent 
Producers indicated intentions to have 
8 percent more sows farrow in March- 
May than a year earlier and 7 percent 
more during June-August. If these in- 
tentions are realized, commercial pork 
production for all of 1983 may total 
14.4 billion pounds, up 2 percent from 
1982. 



In the first quarter of 1983, commer- 
cial pork production totaled about 
3,500 million pounds, down 5 percent 
from last year. Hogs slaughtered to* 
taled about 20-2 million head, down 7 
percent. Slaughter was larger than ex- 
pected because the mild winter en* 
abled hogs to reach market weight ear- 
lier than normal. Dressed weights 
averaged 173 pounds, up 2 pounds from 
a year earlier as producers took advan- 
tage of higher bog prices and underu- 
tilized facilities. Barrow and gilt prices 
at the 7 major markets averaged about 
$55 per cwt, compared with $48.17 last 
year. 

Pork production in second- quarter 
1983 is expected to be about 3,575 mil- 
lion pounds, up 1 percent from last 
year. Hogs to be slaughtered in April - 
June are drawn largely from the 
March 1 inventory weighing 60 to 179 
pounds, which was the same as last 
year. Second quarter prices may aver- 
age S52 to $55 per cwt. Prices at the 
beginning of the quarter were around 
$50 hut are expected to rise to the mid 
to upper $50's by the end of the quar- 
ter, depending on the economy. 

Third-quarter production is expected to 
reach 3,525 million pounds, 9 percent 
above last year because the December- 
February pig crop was up 10 percent 
from a year earlier. The 5-percent in- 

! crease in sows farrowing, combined 
with a record 7,44 pigs per litter, ac- 
counted for the increase. Mild winter 

i weather contributed to the record 
number of pigs saved. In the third 

I quarter, barrow and gilt prices at the 
seven markets are expected to average 
$53 to $57 per cwt, compared with 
$61.99 last year. [Leland Southard 
(202) 447-863$ 

Broilers 

Despite the rise in corn prices since 
fall 1982 s broiler producers have con- 
tinued increasing the number of chicks 

I hatched. During February. 348 million 
chicks were hatched, up 3 percent from 
a year ago. With the larger number of 
chicks hatched for slaughter during 
the first quarter of 1983, first-quarter 
production Is estimated up 2 to 4 per- 
cent from the 2,888 million pounds 

I produced in January-March 1982. Pro 
ducers are expected to continue ex- 

| panding production, with second- 
quarter output also forecast 2 to 4 per 
cent abovejast year. 



I During first-quarter 1983, wholesale 
prices for broilers in the 9 cities eur- 

| veyed averaged 43 cents a pound, down 
from 45 cents last year. During the 
second quarter, prices may average 42 
to 45 cents a pound, compared with 45 
cents last year. Consumers' incomes 
may rise slightly as the economy im- 
proves, but these gains may not 
strengthen food prices if consumers 
step up purchases of durable goods. 

Prospects for broiler producers appear 
less favorable since the latest Hogs 

| and Pigs report. Hog producers have 
expanded production, which will prob- 
ably weaken broiler prices in the last 
half of the year. The extra pork will 
likely keep third-quarter prices near 
the 44 cents of last year, even with the 
tax cut and an improving economy. In 
addition, reduced corn production may 
raise feed prices and squeeze returns, 

1 [Allen Baker (202) 447-863$ 

Turkeys 

Although turkey prices remain low, 

producers continue increasing the 

I number of turkey poults hatched. 
During February, 15*4 million poults 

| were hatched— Up 7 percent from last 
year. For September 1982 February 
1983, the cumulative hatch is 6 per- 

| cent larger than during the year* 
earlier period. First-quarter 
(December-February) output of turkey 
meat is estimated to be 4 to 6 percent 
larger than last year's 410 million 
pounds. With the larger poult hatch 

1 for second -quarter slaughter, produc- 
tion is forecast to increase 7 to 9 per- 
cent from the 528 million pounds pro- 
duced during April-June 1982, 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey 
continued to decline in February. On 
March 1, stocks were 20 percent below 
last year's 236 million pounds. 

Wholesale prices for 8~ to 16-pound 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 55 
cents a pound during February, down 
from 56 cents last year. Prices are ex- 
pected to be relatively steady during 
first-half 1983. as strength from re- 
duced supplies of red meat is offset by 
weakness from increased supplies of 
turkey. During January- March, young 
hen turkeys averaged an estimated 54 
to 55 cents a pound, near last year's 55 
cents. Prices may average 53 to 56 
cents in the second quarter, off slight- 
ly from 59 centa In 1982. 

The low turkey prices may be limiting 
production; the number of eggs in in- 
cubators on March 1 were about even 
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with last year. In addition, the higher 
feed prices expected as a result of 1983 
crop cutbacks may hold production 
near last year's level in the third quar- 
ter, when prices may also be near last 
year's 66 cents. [Alltn Baker 
(202) 447-863$ 

Egg production during December 
1982-February 1983 totaled 1,440 mil- 
lion dozen, down 1 percent from a year 
earlier. The number of layers was 
down 3 percent, but eggs per layer in* 
creased 2 percent. Low egg prices 
have discouraged producers from order* 
ing replacement pullets, so the number 
of pullets entering the laying flock will 
continue below year-earlier levels. 



During February, the hatch of chicks 
intended to be layers was 10 percent 
below last year. Since producers con- 
tinue to keep their old hens longer, egg 
production during March-May is fore- 
cast to be about 1 percent below last 
year, 

February prices for cartoned Grade A 
large eggs delivered to stores in New 
York averaged about 66 cents a dozen, 
down from 78 cenU last year. During 
December 1982-February 1983, egg 
prices averaged 66 cents* also down 
from 78 cents last year With a sea- 
sonal increase in demand before Eas- 
ter, egg prices during March-May will 
likely average 66 to 68 cents a dozen, 
down slightly from 72 cents a year ear- 
lier. 



Foreign demand for U.S. eggs has been 
weak, reflecting the strong dollar and 
plentiful egg supplies in other export* 
ing countries. The blended-credit pro- 
gram is being used to stimulate sales, 
most recently to Iraq. 

Although prospects for egg producers 
improved with the expected export sale 
to Iraq, higher feed prices resulting 
from crop cutbacks may offset much of 
the price strength. As a result, egg 
producers may continue to only break 
even during much of 1983> \Allen 
Baker (202) 447-56361 
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Dairy 

USDA announced on March 16 that 
an assessment of 50 cents per cwt on 
all milk sold by producers will begin 
April 16, While making the an- 
nouncements the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture noted that he will delay imple 
men ting the second congressionally au- 
thorized 50-cent assessment to give 
Congress time to adopt more effective 
legislation. However, if no new legisla- 
tion is enacted by August 1, the 
Department will have to reconsider im- 
plementation of the second assessment. 

Milk production this winter continued 
above a year earlier, but the gains are 
expected to slow as 1983 progresses. 
Meanwhile, commercial disappearance 
should continue to improve, so USDA 
removals of dairy products are expect- 
ed to slacken from the year-earlier 
pace in coming months, However, with 
supplies ttill more than ample, 1983 
farm prices of milk will likely remain 
near a year earlier. Wholesale prices 
may be unchanged to 2 percent higher, 
while retail prices could rise 1 to 3 per- 
cent. 

Milk production for the first 2 months 
of 1983 was up almost 2 percent from 
1982* In January, output per cow rose 
1.3 percent from a year earlier and 
gained 2 percent in February. A rise 
of 0«3 percent in the number of dairy 
cows also contributed to the larger 
milk output. While the percentage in- 
crease in the herd was small, it does 
indicate that the expansion that began 
in 1979 is not over. 

Milk production during 1982 was 135 8 
billion pounds, a gain of 2.8 billion 
(about 2 percent) from the 1981 record. 
As has been the case since mid- 1979, 
the additional production was due to 
gains in both cow numbers and milk 
per cow. 

Milk cows on farms on January 1, 
1983, numbered 111 million head, 
54,000 more than a year earlier. 
Nevertheless, the number of cows is 
expected to decline during 1983, mov- 
ing below the year-earlier level about 
midyear and by year's end being nearly 
100,000 head lower. Aa a yearly aver- 
age, cow numbers will likely be about 
unchanged. Output per cow h forecast 
to increase 2 percent in 1983, Aa a 
result, production gains can be expect- 
ed for all of 1983, with total output up 
1 to 3 percent from 1982's record 135,8 
billion pounds. 



Commercial disappearance of milk and 
dairy products (milk -equivalent, fat- 
solids basis) during October -December 

1982 was up almost 3 percent from a 
year earlier. For all of 1982, commer- 
cial disappearance totaled 123 billion 
pound*, up about 2 percent from 1981, 
The fourth-quarter rise marked the 
seventh consecutive quarter that use 
increased from a year earlier. 

This year* commercial disappearance is 
expected to increase again, by 2 per- 
cent. The gain will result from a rela- 
tively small increase in retail prices 
and a second half recovery in the econ- 
omy. In light of expected supplies and 
disappearance, USDA removals for 
calendar 1983 are expected to be 
between 12 and 16 billion pounds (milk 
equivalent), compared with 14,3 billion 
in 1982. 

Producer prices for all milk during 
January -February averaged $13.80 per 
cwt, 5 cents below a year earlier and 
25 cents less than 2 years ago. With 
surplus supplies of milk and no in- 
crease in manufacturing prices, the 

1983 average all-milk price will likely 
be little changed from 1982 and could 
even be slightly lower. 

USDA's reported all-milk price will not 
reflect the 50 -cent- per- cwt assessment, 
However, the assessment would lower 
the effective price received by farmers 
by nearly 4 percent for those months 
it's in place. Idiff Carman (202) 447- 
8636) 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

Facing the possibility of another huge 
wheat harvest and continued low 
prices, growers decided to limit their 
1983 harvested acres by enrolling in 
the acreage-reduction, paid- diversion, 
and PIK programs. Participating 
farmers placed about 48 percent of 
their acreage base in 1982*9 15-percent 
acreage reduction program, while 86 
percent of the U.S. wheat base was en- 
rolled in all 1983 programs. Last year, 
program participants left about 6 mil- 
lion base acres idle, compared with a 
possible 32 million this year 

Program enrollment by spring wheat 
producers was very high— over 95 per- 
cent, compared with 83 percent for 
winter wheat. The impact of the re- 
duced harvested acreage may be offset 
somewhat by the prospect of higher 






yields, However, 1983 wheat produc- 
tion could still be 500 to 600 million 

bushels below last year's record ■ 

Record yields boosted world production 
in 1982/83 to a record, despite a small 
drop in area harvested. With harvests 
in the Southern Hemisphere complet- 
ed, attention is now focused on winter 
wheat prospects In the Northern Hem 
i sphere. Although fall plantings were 
reduced in the United States and the 
USSR, initial estimates indicate large 
sowings in many other countries. 

After remaining flat for 3 years, world 
consumption in 1982/83 is estimated 
up more than 4 percent from the previ- 
ous year. Use is showing large gains 
in China, the USSR, and India. Even 
so, world stocks are anticipated to in- 
crease more than 13 million tons. 11 
million of which will be In the United 
States, Global carryout stocks may 
reach 21 percent of use, the highest ra- 
tio in 5 years, 

Although world trade volume is about 
the same as last year— 100 million 
tons— export market shares are chang- 
ing considerably. Canada, the Europe 
an Community, and Argentina are ex- 
panding their shares of the market; 
combined, they will account for 45 per^ 
cent of world exports, compared with 
under 36 percent last year, Australia's 
exports are down because of it* 
drought-reduced crop. The United 
States* market share will end the sea- 
eon almost 8 percentage points lower 
than last year's record 49 percent— 
mainly because of reduced sales to the 
USSR and China. [Allen Sckienbein 
(202) 447-8776 and Bradley Karmen 
(202) 447-887$ 

Rice 

Based on the poor performance of com- 
mercial export sales to date, the fore- 
cast of U-S- rice exports has been re- 
vised downward to 67.5 million cwt— 
the lowest level since 1976/77, By 
mid-March, shipments totaled almost 
40 million cwt, 23 percent below last 
year at this time. Total disappearance 
for 1982/83 may only reach 139 million 
cwt, with ending stocks climbing to 65 
million. The huge carryover combined 
with weak demand will likely leave a 
stocka to-use ratio of 50 percent, the 
highest since the mid-1950Y 

With this bearish outlook farm prices 
are expected to average $8.00 per cwt 
for the season, down from $9.05 in 
1981/82. For the first 7 months of the 
marketing year, rough rice prices aver- 
aged $7.87, In March, prices averaged 
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$8.45 per cwt, up almost 10 percent 
from the August- December average. 

The outlook for 1983/84 points to im- 
proved price prospects. Rice producers 
signed up over 3.4 million acres in the 
PIK program and 428,000 acres in the 
acreage- reduction and pa id -diversion 
programs. All together, rice producers 
may withdraw 1-7 million acres from 
1983/84 production for conservation 
use. The 3.8 million acres enrolled by 
rice producers represents 96 percent of 
the total base acreage. 

World output of milled rice in 1983/84 
is estimated at 275 million metric tons 
(408 million tons, rough basis)— only 1 
percent below last year's record. The 
increase in China's crop is almost 
enough to offset the 9-miIlioD-ton drop 
in Indian output. Thai production is 
also down, but other major Asian pro- 
ducers are having record crops— China, 
Indonesia, Bangladesh, Burma, and 
Vietnam. Production is expected to be 
at last year's level in Japan and slight- 
ly better in South Korea. Excluding 
India, foreign production is up 3 per- 
cent this year. 

World consumption is now expected to 
reach a record 280 million tons. The 
larger crop In China will boost con- 
sumption there, and that, combined 
with increases In the rest of the world, 
will more than offset reduced use in 
India. With world use forecast to 
exceed output, ending stocks may drop 
by 5 million tons to their lowest level 
since 1974/76. Nevertheless, both 
> prices and trade will decline this mar- 
keting year. Trade is constrained this 
year because the major Asian import- 
ers have larger crops and other mar- 
kets have depressed economies. [Bar- 
bara Ctaffey (202) 447-8444 and Eileen 
Manfredi (202) 447-8912] 

Peed Grains 

Signup in the 1983 corn and sorghum 
program points to sharp acreage cuts 
this spring. About 19 percent of the 
conn-sorghum acreage base was en- 
rolled in the acreage -reduction and 
cash-diversion programs. Some 45 per- 
cent of the combined base was enrolled 
in the regular PIK program and an ad- 
ditional 14 percent in the whole-base 
PIK option, If all the farmers enrolled 
in the program comply and plant the 
maximum permitted, 394 million acres 
of the com and sorghum base would be 
put into conservation use, with about 
25 million eligible for PIK payments. 
FinaS plantings will depend heavily on 
decisions of nonparticipants and on fi- 
nal program compliance. Enrollment 
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appears large enough to cut corn pro- 
duction 33 percent and sorghum out- 
put 7 percent. 

Cash corn prices in Central Illinois 
moved above $2,90 a bushel in late 
March following release of these sign- 
up figures. Late-March prices were up 
about 7 percent from early March and 
20 percent above their late-January 
level. Futures prices rose likewise in 
response to the large enrollment 

The tightening free-stock situation has 
also added strength to casb prices 
since January. From the time PIK 
was announced until mid-March, 471 
million bushels of 1982-crop com were 
placed in the farmer-owned reserve, 
bringing the total to almost 2.7 billion 
bushels. An additional 800 million 
were isolated from the market in ex- 
tended loans, regular loans, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
inventory. Thus, more than 3.4 billion 
bushels of corn were isolated from the 
market in mid-March; of the 8.4 bil- 
lion bushels of corn in storage on 
January 1, only about 5.0 billion are 
now readily available to the market. 

Foreign coarse grain use is estimated 
to rise less than 2 percent in 1982/83 
(July«June), with almost no improve- 
ment In feed use foreseen. With this 
weak demand, world trade may drop 12 
to 13 percent to around 90 million 
tons —contributing to the large expect- 
ed U.S. carryover. 

The USSR accounts for most of the de- 
cline, as its imports are estimated at 
only half 1 981/82' s record 25.6 million 
tons. Soviet purchases may have to- 
taled only 7 million tons by early 



March, so significant sales will be re- 
quired in coming months to reach the 
forecast. These sales may take place 
during April and May as the Argentine 
crops are harvested. 

The estimate of Eastern European im- 
ports was lowered further in March be- 
cause of the slow rate of purchases. 
Coarse grain production grew a tenth 
in 1982, and livestock numbers were 
brought down in several countries. 
Thus, Eastern Europe is able to cut its 
imports well below the volume of re- 
cent years. 

Expanded production and stagnant 
livestock sectors are also reducing im- 
ports by the developed countries. The 
European Community's (EC) imports 
continue to decline steadily; the EC's 
industrial use of corn may be declining 
this pear, along witb its feed use of im- 
ported grains Spain's coarse grain im- 
ports are forecast down 1 million tons 
from 1981/82's record, reflecting im- 
proved grain production and 
deteriorating livestock prospects. No 
recovery in Japan's imports is antici- 
pated, in part because of its rice feed- 
ing program. 

Because of last summer's severe 
drought, Mexico's coarse grain imports 
are up sharply this year, aided by U.S. 
credit guarantees for corn and 
sorghum shipments. Imports by the 
developing countries of East and 
Southeast Asia may rise about 12 per- 
cent, or 1 million tons. Total imports 
by the other developing countries may 
increase slightly, with larger pur- 
chases by Egypt, the Philippines, and 
Saudi Arabia outweighing declines for 
Northwest Africa and Venezuela. 

The U.S. share of world trade may im- 
prove slightly in 1982/83. Production 
is estimated down 17 percent— 6 mil- 
lion tons— in the major exporting na- 
tions (excluding Canada)* The South 
African corn crop was hit hard by 
drought, and the harvest may be 
inadequate to meet domestic needs. 
Argentina's coarse grain output may 
drop a tenth. lLarry Van Meir 
(202) 447 8776 and Sally Byrne 
(202) 447-88571 

Oilseeds 

By February, processors had crushed 
5991 million bushels of soybeans-well 
ahead of the previous 2 years. The 
present crush rate is consistent with 
the season forecast of 1.13 billion 
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bushels. Likewise, exports through 
January totaled 422.3 million bushels, 
and, given export rates of the last 2 
years, the present rate is consistent 
with the season forecast of 950 million. 
However, the slight gains projected for 
exports and crush will fall short of the 
large increase in 1982 production; so, 
carryout is forecast to rise 114 million 
bushels from last season's 266 million, 

Prices for soybean meal in March 
reached $187 a ton— ahead of the $175 
forecast annual price and above a year 
earlier. Oil prices reached 183 cents a 
pound In March, up from 17.3 cents in 
February, 

The acreage for 1983 soybeans is ex- 
pected to fall from last year's 72 mil- 
lion. High participation in the wheat 
PIK program by producers in the 
Southeast, where soybeans are double 
cropped with winter wheat, contribut- 
ed to the decline tn 1983 forecast 
acreage. Current farm prices for soy- 
beans are low relative to corn, and this 
will likely cause lower soybean plant- 
ings in the Corn Belt, The smaller 
acreage should help support soybean 
prices, which are forecast at $5.50 to 
$7.25 a bushel, compared with $5,55 
expected this season. The unexpected- 
ly high enrollment in the feed grain 
program pushed soybean cash prices to 
more than $6.00 a bushel in late 
March. 

World oilseed production is now fore- 
cast up 6 percent from last year, with 
a 10-percent rise for soybeans account- 
ing for most of the change. Sun- 
floweneed output may be up 11 per- 
cent, though prospects in South Africa 
have deteriorated recently. 

In Argentina, second-crop soybean 
plantings were delayed almost 4 weeks 
because of dry weather, and the recent 
rains there may not have helped much. 
Thus, with reduced acreage and lower 
yield prospects, the output forecast for 
Argentina was cut 0.4 million metric 
tons in March to 3-4 million, down 15 
percent from last year. In contrast, 
soybean crop prospects for Brazil have 
improved because of adequate rainfall 
and favorable yields as harvesting be- 
gan. Brazil's output mey climb at 
least 14 percent from last year, but 
will fall short of the 1980/81 record- 
Soybean exports from Latin America 
are expected to fall this year, but meal 
exports will rise 8 percent. 
Argentina's export taxes are higher for 



beans than for meal, thus encouraging 
more meal exports. Despite its larger 
crop, Brazil Is unlikely to export any 
more soybeans this year than last— 
though its meal exports will likely ex- 
pand by 500,000 tons. The level of 
crushing and the composition of 
Brazil's trade is difficult to estimate 
this year because of several factors: 
the imposition of export taxes of 5 per- 
cent on soybeans and products, a 30- 
percent devaluation of the peso, and 
delayed announcement of import draw- 
back schemes and the amount of 
financing for crushing [Roger Hoskin 
(202) 447-8776 and Jan Lipson 
(202) 447-8855] 

Cotton 

Large Soviet purchases boosted the 
U.S. cotton market In February and 
March. The USSR— second largest pro- 
ducer and exporter in the world this 
season— bought over 400,000 bales of 
U>S. cotton for early shipment, with 
much of it being higher quality cotton. 
The purchases, which indicate that the 
Soviet crop was smaller than estimat- 
ed and of lower quality, pushed this 
season's export forecast to 5.4 million 
bales— above earlier forecasts, but still 
below last season's 6.6 million. 

The rise in export prospects combined 
with signs of economic improvement 
and high participation in the PIK pro- 
gram have strengthened spot-market 
prices, In late March, prices reached 
68 cents a pound— 7 cents above a 
month earlier and the highest level of 
the season. The rise mainly reflects a 
tighter near-term market, as indicated 
by the fact that prices for the nearby 
Maj futures contract were pushed 
above the July contract— the opposite 
of what is normally expected, Further, 
the December 1983 contract (new crop) 
has not gained to the extent that the 
spot market has advanced* So, the 
current price strength reflects the So- 
viet buying and the large amount of 
U.S. stocks isolated from the market to 
I meet PIK requirements. 

! The moderate pickup in the U.S. econo- 
my points to improved cotton mill use 
this spring. Although industrial pro* 
duction is up, retail sales lag; sales 
must rebound if growth in mill use is 
to be sustained The seasonally adjust- 
ed annual rate of cotton mill use was 
5.46 million bales in February, the 
highest so far thii season. The fore- 
cast for the season remains at 5,4 mil- 
lion bales. This, coupled with the pros- 
pect of stronger exports, implies carry- 
over stocks of 8 million bales this sea- 
son. 



On March 22, USDA reported that an 
overwhelming 96 percent of the cotton 
base acreage had been enrolled in the 
1983 cotton programs. PIK was the 
major attraction— the base acreage on 
farms enrolling in PIK accounts for 76 
percent of the total base. If enrollees 
stay In the program and plant all of 
their permitted acreage, 6.8 million 
acres of cotton land would be put into 
conservation uses. Such a diversion 
would reduce plantings sharply from 
last year's 11.5 million acres' The fi- 
nal plantings will depend on how many 
farmers drop out of the program and 
on how much acreage is planted by 
non partici pants. 

World cotton production is also fore- 
cast down this season. The March esti- 
mate was 67.6 million bales, 3.3 mil- 
lion below last year. Timely rains 
raised the March estimate for 
Australia's crop, but this was dwarfed 
by a downward revision of 0.4 million 
bales in the Soviet forecast. 

The Soviets have also been buying cot- 
ton from Australia, India, and Central 
America, with total 1982/83 imports 
now estimated at 600,000 bales. How- 
ever, the quality problems with this 
year's Soviet crop are not necessarily a 
plus for the United States, The So* 
viets may export 3.7 million bales this 
season, compared with 4.2 million last 
season, and will have above normal 
supplies of low-quality cotton to export 
in 1983/84. Much of the U.S. cotton 
that will be used to satisfy PIK enti- 
tlements is also of low quality. So, it 
may be difficult for U.S. farmers to 
sell large quantities of low-quality PIK 
cotton in a world market already well 
supplied. Supplies of high-quality cot- 
ton may become tight enough to com- 
mand extensive premiums. iKeitk 
Collins (202) 447-8776 and Ed Allen 
(202) 382-982$ 

Vegetables 

Winter rains in Florida, California, and 
western Mexico have disrupted sup- 
plies and boosted prices of some fresh 
vegetables— especially tomatoes. Ship 
ping point prices for Florida tomatoes 
hovered around $19 a carton (25 
pounds, mature green) in mid-March, 
compared with a monthly average of 
$8 last year. The higher prices also 
result from a planting gap last De- 
cember that reduced March harvest- 
ing. 
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Meanwhile, the California rains de- 
layed harvest of and caused quality 
problems with some items— especially 
broccoli, cauliflower, and celery. 
Prices rose somewhat but had retreat- 
ed by the end of March* However, the 
greatest price effects may have yet to 
occur; the raini delayed planting of 
fresh vegetables in the Salinas Valley 
(the nation's largest lettuce -producing 
region), which suggests a harvest gap 
and higher prices later this spring. 

Grower and retail prices of fresh vege- 
tables during first-quarter 1983 aver- 
aged substantially less than the record 
highs of a year ago. With the possible 
harvest gaps this spring, prices are 
forecast to average near last year's 
level in the second quarter. 

On March 1, total stocks of potatoes 
held by growers, dealers, and proces- 
sors totaled 116.6 million cwt, 5 per- 
cent more than a year ago and 40 per- 
cent of the 1982 output. Disappear- 
ance through Februaiy was 1.5 percent 
more than last year, largely because of 
sharply increased discarding of un- 
marketable potatoes— particularly 
frost -dam aged potatoes from Idaho. 
Processing use is down slightly this 
season, while shipments of tablestock 
potatoes are up because of strong 
winter demand. 

Potato growers received an average 
$3.88 per cwt during January- March, 
compared with $4 84 a year ago. 
Grower prices will increase seasonally 
this spring, but will likely average a 
third less than last year's $630 per 
cwt because of the larger stocks. In 
addition, processors bold 12 percent 
more frozen potato products on 
March 1 than a year ago, limiting 
their demand. However, additional cul- 
ling of frost-damaged Idaho potatoes 
and s continuance of this winter's good 
demand for tablestock potatoes could 
aid upward price movement. 

Processors intend to contract for 1.22 
million acres of the four major process- 
ing vegetables this year, 5 percent less 
than last year. Tomato canners are 
aiming to procure 7.3 million tons, 3 
percent more than last year. Thus, 
with a larger carryover expected, 
tomato product supplies will probably, 
exceed this year's in 1983/84. 

Meanwhile, processors of snap beans, 
sweet corn, and green peas intend to 
contract for 5 percent less area than in 
1982. Because of huge 1982/83 packs, 



freezers plan to reduce contracted 
acreage by 3 percent. (Frozen stocks 
of the three items on March 1 totaled 
50 percent more than a year ago.) In 
addition, canners expect to cut hack 
their contract area by 7 percent. If 
these contract intentions are realized, 
canned vegetable supplies could be the 
lowest in over a decade— a reflection of 
waning per-capita consumption— while 
frozen supplies could exceed 1982/83' e 
record. The ample supplies and a slow- 
down in marketing cost increases point 
to stable processed vegetable prices 
through the rest of 1983, [Michael 
Stettmacher (202) 447-72901 

Fruit 

The citrus crop is now forecast at 13.5 
million tons (excluding California 
grapefruit outside the Desert Valley), 
13 percent above last years freeze - 
damaged outturn. The increase is 
chiefly in the orange crop, which is 25 
percent larger; grapefruit production 
actually declined. Florida's orange 
crop, at 145 million boxes (6.5 million 
tons), is 15 percent bigger than last 
season. In contrast, Florida's grape- 
fruit crop, 41.5 million boxes (1.8 mil- 
lion tons) t is 14 percent below laat sea* 
son. 

Because of the larger crop, f-o-b. prices 
for Florida Valencia oranges have 
averaged sharply below a year earlier. 
F,o.b. prices were quoted at $5 + 10 a 
carton (four-fifths of a bushel) in mid- 
March, compared with $6,02 a year 
earlier. Even with a smaller crop, 
fo<b + prices for Florida grapefruit have 
also averaged slightly to moderately 
lower than a year ago, primarily be- 
cause of slack processing demand. 
Season-average prices for both oranges 
and grapefruit are expected to be 
below last year. 

Despite a higher jnice yield, Florida 
packers have so far processed less 
frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ) this season than last. Howev- 
er, the pack will increase as more of 
the larger Valencia crop becomes 
available. The total pack of Florida 
FCOJ will likely be over 170 million 
gallons this season, compared with 133 
million in 1981/82. If imports remain 
relatively large, this season's total sup- 
ply could exceed 1981/82, even with 
significantly smaller beginning stocks. 



I On February 24, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and Brazil signed an 
agreement calling for Brazil to place 
an export tax on FCOJ by April 30 to 
offset export subsidies. The net subsi- 

i dy will be about 3.3 percent of the 
f + o + b + value, Brazilian ports (roughly 
$36 a ton at 65 degrees brix) Under 
the agreement, Brazilian exports to 
the United States between now and 
April 30 would be limited to the aver- 
age of monthly shipments between 

j June 1981 and May 1982. [Ben Huang 
(202) 447-7290) 

Sugar 

Prospects for world sugar production 
and consumption in 1982/83 continue 
to show a surplus of over 6 million 
metric tons. World sugar stocks at 
season's end are expected to reach a 
record 45 percent of consumption. 

Because of low sugar prices, production 
in 1983/84 will likely decline some- 
what. In addition, world economic 
recovery could increase sugar con- 
sumption enough to avert a further 
stock buildup, 

World sugar prices <f,o.b. Caribbean) 
are forecast at 6 to 8 cents a pound in 
1983, compared with 8.4 cents last 
year. The ratio of stocks to consump- 
tion will likely continue high over the 
next three to five seasons* but the an- 
ticipated gradual decline in the ratio 
should strengthen prices somewhat. 

U.S. sugar output is estimated at 5-6 
million short tons or higher in 1982/83, 
at least 7 percent below the previous 
season. The area planted to sugar 
beets could rise about 4 percent in 
1983/84. However, con tract -acreage 
negotiations could significantly affect 
the size of planted area. 

Domestic raw sugar prices (c.i.f. New 
York) averaged 21-8 cents a pound in 
March, about 1 cent above the market 
stabilization price of 20.73 cents a 
pound. Domestic prices are deter- 
mined by a quota on US* sugar Im- 
ports. The quota for 1982/83 is 2.9 
million tons, compared with imports of 
3.6 million last year. 

Last year's sugar deliveries are es- 
timated at 9.3 million tons, down 4.4 
percent from 1981* Deliveries could 
fall another 100,000 to 350,000 tons in 
1983, largely depending on how much 
high fructose corn syrup (HFCS) bever- 
age companies decide to use as a sugar 
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replacement. Overall, sugar's share of 
caloric sweetener use could drop below 
60 percent in 1983, compared with 70 
percent as recently ae 1979. 

Retail prices for refined sugar aver- 
aged 35.5 cents a pound nationally in 
February, down slightly from 36 cents 
the previous month. Retail prices 
averaged 34.4 cents in 1982 and are es- 
timated to rise about 3 cents in 1983. 
Prices averaged 40 cents in 19BL 
[Robert Barry (202) 447 7290) 

Tobacco 

U.S. farm quotas for 1983 are down 9 
percent for flue-cured tobacco and 
about 16 percent for burley. Because 
of these changes, growers intend to 
reduce this year's plantings nearly a 
tenth to 820,000 acres, the smallest 
since 1889. If flue-cured growers carry 
out their intentions, they will plant 
430,000 acres, a record low. 

The reduction in acreage and a more 
normal yield would decrease this year's 
tobacco crop about 15 percent from 
1982's 2 billion pounds. Even with the 
area reduction, the supply for 1983/84 
may be only 1 or 2 percent less than 
this season. Price support for eligible 
tobacco will go up 5 to 7-1/2 percent 
this year, reflecting a rise in the 
USDA prices paid index. 

Although the 1982 crop was smaller 
than 1981 , s. large carryin stocks raised 
this season's domestic leaf supply to 
5.5 billion pounds. 3 percent above the 
previous year. On January 1, nonfarm 
stocks were 5 percent above a year ear- 
lier. With a drop in both domestic con- 
sumption and exports, total use of U,S. 
tobacco during 1982/83 may fall 4 or 5 
percent from 1981/82. Thus, by Oc* 
tober 1, carryover stocks will again be 
above a year earlier. 

Last year's cigarette output dropped 6 
percent to 694 billion. Both domestic 
use and exports fell* U.S. smokers con- 
sumed 634 billion cigarettes in 1982, 
about 1 percent below the previous 
year. Annual consumption per adult 
declined by 2 percent to 3 t 746 
cigarettes. Total cigarette use will de- 
cline again this year largely because of 
substantially higher cigarette prices, 
partly due to State and Federal excise 
taxes. 



I Consumption of smokeless tobacco 
products (chewing tobacco and snuff) 

| remained about the same last year. 
Use of both smoking tobacco and 
cigars declined and may do so again 
this year. 

Disappearance of both flue-cured and 
burley will likely decline in the 
current marketing year. Production of 
both types is also expected to drop. 

In recent referenda, less than a major- 
ity of firecured and dark air-Cured 
producers favored poundage programs, 
so acreage allotments will continue for 
these tobaccos- Acreage allotments for 
Virginia sun-cured and fire -cured crops 
are the same as last year. Allotments 
for Kentucky -Tennessee fire-cured, 
dark air -cured, cigar binder, and Ohio 
filler were reduced. 1 Verner N. Grtie 
(202) 447-877$ 

Peanuts 

Peanut use for all primary edible prod- 
ucts rose during the first half of 
1982/83. Use for peanut butter rose 6 
percent, for peanut candy 24 percent, 
and for salted peanuts 31 percent. 
Crushings for oil, cake, and meal were 
down 40 percent. Deliveries under the 
Government's domestic feeding and 
child nutrition programs represented 
3.3 percent of total use during the first 
6 months of the marketing year. 
Deliveries comprised 19 million pounds 
of peanut butter, 2.7 million of roasted 
peanuts, and 0-8 million of peanut 
granules. 

On February 28, USDA set the nation- 
al average support level for 1983-crop 
quota peanuts at $550 a sbort toru un- 
changed from 1982 because USDA^ es- 
timate of the national average per- 
pound cost of producing peanuts de- 
clined. The decline in 1982 production 
costs occurred because of higher yields, 
lower seed and fuel costs, and smaller 
increases in most other input prices. 

The Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 
provides a poundage quota of 1.167 
million short tons in 1983, nearly 3 
percent below 1982. Reductions in in- 
dividual farm poundage quotas in 1963 
are based on the farms' production 
characteristics, which fall into four 
categories: 

• Farms with inadequate tillable 
cropland to produce the quotas. 



• Farms on which the quotas were not 
fully produced in at least 2 of the 
last 3 years. 

• Farms for which the quotas are 
leased to another farm and produced 

by a different operator. 

• All other farms. 

For 1983, the last two categories will 
be combined for quota -reduction pur- 
poses. This is the same method used to 
reduce quotas in the 1982 crop year. 
For the 1984 and 1985 crops, the last 
two categories will be separated. 
[Vern*r « Grtie (202)447-877$ 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the May Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 
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WORLD LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 
Depressed economic conditions dom- 
inated the world market for meat last 
year. After having grown at an aver- 
age rate of 1.7 percent for the previous 
3 years, production of red meat and 
poultry declined marginally in 1982. 
While drought disrupted production 
plans in several countries, for most the 
overriding influences on meat produc^ 
tion and use were economic. Not only 
was demand weakened by poor growth 
in real incomes (and even declines in 
some countries), but also, poor finan- 
cial health caused many producers to 
liquidate breeding herds and flocks. 

The poor financial situation many pro- 
ducers faced in 1982 was the cumula- 
tive result of weak animal product 
prices and rising production costs for 
several years. In addition, many pro- 
ducers were unable to benefit from the 
large 1982 supplies of feed grains and 
protein meal* Even though world 
prices declined in 1982, unfavorable 
exchange rates meant higher feed 
prices for some producers. Plus, many 
countries 1 imports of animal feed in- 
gredients were limited by a lack of 
foreign-exchange earnings or credit. 

World demand for meat will improve 
somewhat in 1983 as consumer pur- 
chasing power gains. However, 
demand growth will be well below that 
of the middle and late 1970'e because 
the expected improvements in econom- 
ic growth will be concentrated in the 



World Beef Inventories, Production Forecast Down in 1983 

Cattle inventory 1 Beef and veat production 

1981 1982 p 1983 p 1981 1962 p 

mil. head 1.000 MT 

UniiedStates 114.3 115.6 115.2 10,353 10,427 1Q491 

Canada 12.5 12.5 12.2 1.015 1,035 

Mexico 34.2 32.3 29,5 1.126 1.250 

Argentina 58.8 57.8 5a7 2,955 2,515 2 400 

Brazil 93.0 93.0 93.0 2,250 2,400 

France 23.6 23.5 23.6 1,839 1,741 

TotaJEC-10 78.3 78.0 79.0 6.922 6,574 6777 

Eastern Europe , . , . 37.7 37.9 37.3 2.322 2,390 

USSR 115.1 115.9 117.1 6.672 6.600 6>00 

Australia 25.2 24.5 22.0 1.424 1.690 

New Zealand 8.1 8 + 7.9 498 500 

Other 365.5 366-4 367.4 5.080 5,104 5,206 

Total 1 942.7 941.9 939,3 40,613 40,485 40,276 

p ■ preliminary. F ■ Forecast ' Beginning of year inventory, estimates of foreign numbers and 
Production as of March 9, T983. * Includes 53 selected nations* 



developed countries— where meat con- 
sumption is already large and responds 
less to changes in per-capita income 
than in the developing countries. Also, 
the OPEC countries will slow their 
purchases of meat because of reduced 
oil revenues- The combined production 
of beef, pork, sheep, goat, and poultry 
meat in 1983 is expected to be about 1 
percent larger than last year. This in- 
crease will be due partly to improved 
demand, but mostly to an upturn in 
U + S- pork output. 

Beef and Veal Production Down 
Total output of beef and veal in the 
major producing regions declined 
slightly in 1982 and is expected to 
show a similiar pattern this year. 
Weak economic conditions in the ma- 
jor producing and importing countries 
have kept demand for beef down. The 
world cattle inventory also fell slightly 
in 1982, reflecting severe drought- 
induced reductions in Australia and 
Mexico. Some output increases for 
1983 are likely in Brazil, the European 
Community (EC), and the USSR, but 
declines in Australia, New Zealand, 
Poland, and Argentina will be more 
than offsetting. 

The United States is the world's lead- 
ing beef and veal producer with over 
25 percent of total output. Although 
the US. cattle inventory had been in- 
creasing for the previous 3 years, poor 



returns to producers as well as the 
generally weak farm economy caused a 
reduction in the breeding herd last 
yean At the beginning of 1983, the to- 
tal inventory was down only 0.3 per- 
cent, but the beef breeding herd was 3 
percent smaller— implying a reduced 
calf crop in 1983 rod maybe less beef 
production next year. Larger fed cattle 
slaughter is expected to raise output 
around 1 percent in 1983. 

The United States is also the main im- 
porter of beef and veal, mostly lean 
beef for manufacturing. With the 
strengthening of the dollar and dis- 
tress slaughter in Australia, beef and 
veal imports totaled 888,000 tons in 
1982. up 11 percent from the year be- 
fore. A voluntary restraint agreement 
with Australia. New Zealand, and Ca- 
nada limited their exports to the Unit- 
ed States late last year as total Im- 
ports approached the trigger level for 
imposing mandatory import quotas. 
The trigger level was 1*3 billion 
pounds in 1982 but will drop 6 percent 
to 1.231 billion in 1983. Exports of 
beef and veal (mainly high value, high 
quality cuts) rose 15 percent in 1982 to 
115,000 tons and are forecast up 
another 10 percent this year* 

Though Australia produced only 4 per. 
cent of the world's beef and veal in 
1982, it was the largest exporter- 
accounting for almost 20 percent. The 
principal market for Australia's beef is 
the United States, which took about 55 
percent in 1982. The effects of the 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



US. agricultural trade balance 
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prolonged drought in Australia con tin 
lies to severely affect their livestock 
industry. Increased slaughtering 
raised production by 19 percent in 
1982. Also, inventories at the begin- 
ning of 19B3 may actually have fallen 
more than the reported 10 percent As 
a result, output in 1983 is forecast to 
be down about 20 percent, with exports 
also lower, 

Argentina's cattle herd was reported 
up around 2 percent at the beginning 
of 1983, a a favorable prices encouraged 
producer* to begin rebuilding herds 
last year. Production in 1983 is fore- 
cast to drop 5 percent, as producers 
continue to rebuild herds, Also exports 
are expected to remain near last year's 
level. Argentina is the world's second 
largest beef exporter; however, the 
United States buys only cooked bone* 
less beef from Argentina because of 
hoof-and-mouth disease. 

The Soviet Union, which accounts for 
about 17 percent of world production* 
had record cattle inventories at the be 
ginning of this year. The Improved 
forage and pasture situation and a 
mild winter are expected to cause a 1- 
to 2-percent gain In beef and veal out* 
put in 1983. Last year's production de- 
clined 1 percent, partly because more 
animals were retained for the breeding 
herd- Imports by the Soviet Union fell 
to 464,000 metric tons (down 9 per- 
cent) during 1982 and may remain at 
about the same level in 1983, 

The European Community (EC) is fore- 
cast to increase output 3 percent in 
1983 after a decline of 5 percent last 
year. The EC, which produces about 
17 percent of the world's beef, has 
stepped up exports in recent years to 
reduce surplus stocks; it only became a 
net exporter of beef in 1980, 

Pork Output To Increase 
World hog numbers at the beginning of 
1983 are estimated to have fallen a lit- 
tle over 1 percent— to their lowest lev- 
el since 1978, The reduced numbers 
are concentrated In the United States, 
Mexico, Canada, and two Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. Despite the smaller 
hog numbers, production of pork meat 
is expected to be up a little less than 1 
percent in 1983, following declines of 2 
percent and 1 percent in the previous 2 
years. 



U.S. producers have made large cuts in 
their hog inventories in response to the 
poor profits of earlier years. Higher 
pork prices and lower feed costs im- 
proved profitability in 1982, but many 
producers were in such poor financial 
health they were unable to respond 
quickly* Recent indicators point to 
some expansion in late 1982 and early 
1983. Thus, U,S< output may be up 2 
percent in 1983. Most of the increase 
in US. production is not expected until 
late in the year. However, the larger 
pork production will lead to lower reve- 
nues and, combined with higher feed 
prices, will cause a price -cost squeeze 
for producers. Thus, US, output in 
1984 may not expand as sharply as 
earlier expected. 

In Mexico, Poland, and East Germany, 
culling of hogs increased last year in 
response to limited feed supplies. 
Drought reduced domestic roughage 
and feed grain availabilities in Mexico, 
while financial problems curtailed feed 
grain imports by all three. The com- 
bined hog inventories of these three 
countries dropped 10 percent in 1982. 
The situation is expected to improve 
some in 1983, depending on the size of 
this year's crop and financial condi- 
tions. However, the smaller breeding 
herds may cause an overall 8- percent 
drop in pork production for these coun- 
tries in 1983t with Poland registering 
the sharpest decline (15 percent). 



Output in the rest of Eastern Europe, 
except possibly for Romania, will 
change little this year. In the Soviet 
Union, hog inventories were record 
large at the beginning of 1983, snap- 
ping back after 2 years of decline. Im- 
proved availability of roughage and 
grains was the main factor behind the 
5-percent gain in Soviet hog numbers 
in 1982. With continued improvement 
in feed supplies this year, the USSR is 
projected to realize a 2-percent gain in 
pork production in 1983— only the 
second year-to-year increase in output 
since 1978, 

In Western Europe, pork output is 
forecast to increase 1 to 2 percent in 
1983, following almost no change last 
year. Very little growth in real in- 
comes means continued stagnant 
domestic demand* but net exports may 
gain somewhat. However, as world 
economic conditions Improve, hog pro- 
ducers will begin to expand their herds 
to meet expected increased domestic 
and foreign demand in 1984. 

Production is not expected to increase 
much this year in Latin America be- 
cause of poor producer returns. South 
African and Australian output is 
suffering from drought- induced feed 
shortages. However, Asian pork out- 
put is projected to increase led by 5- 
percent expansions in South Korea and 
Taiwan. 



World Hog Inventories Down, Production To Rise in 1983 

Hog inventory 1 Pork production 

1981 1982 p 1983 p 1961 1982 p 19B3 F 

mil. head 1 p 0OOMT 

United States 64.5 58,7 53.2 7,199 6,474 6,600 

Canada 9.6 9.3 9,0 869 850 870 

Mexico 15.4 16-5 15.0 1,088 1,200 1,132 

Brazil 35,0 33.5 33.5 980 970 970 

West Germany 2Z6 2Z3 21.9 2.700 2.655 2,680 

France 11.7 11.6 12.1 1.640 1.607 1,639 

EC-10 78.1 78.4 78.2 9,463 9.423 9,558 

Poland 18.7 19.0 16.5 1,384 1,455 1,230 

Eastern Europe . . . 71,0 72.3 69,2 6.634 6,462 6.318 

USSR 73.4 73.3 76-5 5,204 5,100 5,200 

Japan 10.1 10.0 10.1 1.396 1,430 1,465 

Other w 68,3 69,4 71.7 4,794 4,984 5.072 

Total 3 425.4 421.4 416,4 37,627 36,893 37,185 

p ■ preliminary, F ■ Forecast l Beginning of year Inventory, estimates of foreign numbers and 
production as of March 9, 1983, J Includes 53 selected rations. 
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World Poultry Output To Show Another Small Gain 

1980 1981 1982 p 1983 F 

1,000 MT 

United States ,. 6,628 6.984 7,016 7,165 

Canada 530 535 538 544 

Mexico ., . 439 468 499 546 

Brazil ." 1 . 1,326 1.491 1,591 1.652 

France 1.122 1,236 1,323 1.318 

Italy : . 953 947 973 974 

EC-10 4.005 4,146 4,344 4,317 

Poland t , 444 457 190 200 

Eastern Europe 1,943 1992 1.778 1,795 

USSR 2,103 2,300 2.500 2,650 

Japan 1,154 1.134 1,210 1.244 

Spain 762 885 890 870 

Other, . . .„ 1.976 2,082 2,105 2,213 

Total 1 20.866 22,017 22,471 22,996 

p - preliminary. F - Forecast * Includes 40 selected nations,. Estimates of foreign numbers and 
production as of March 9, 1 983. 



Continued Slow Growth 
Forecast for Poultry 
Poultry meat output in the major pro- 
ducing countries ie forecast to rise 2 to 
3 percent in 1983— slightly more than 
last year's increase, but well below the 
6.2-percent growth rate of the previous 
3 years. Weak domestic and foreign 
demand has resulted in unfavorable 
producer returns, despite lower world 
prices for feed grains and protein meal. 

U.S. production in 1983 may increase a 
little less than the world average* but 
growth in Canadian output may be 
only about half as large. In Canada, 
demand for chicken meat will 
strengthen as red meat prices increase 
in the first half of the year, but will 
slip back in the second half as pork 
and beef supplies rise. The Mexican 
poultry industry has not suffered as 
much as other livestock sectors from 
reduced feed availability. As a result, 
output is expected to be up 8 to 10 per* 
cent in 1983, following last year s 7- 
percent rise. 

In contrast with Mexico, much of the 
reduction in Poland's feed supplies was 
absorbed by its poultry sector, lowering 
production in 1982 nearly 60 percent 
from the 1981 level. Some improve* 
ment is expected ia 1983, but total 
Eastern European output may grow 
only 1 percent, 



Slower economic growth in Asia and in 
North Africa and the Middle East has 
affected production plans in the Unit- 
ed States, Western Europe, and Brazil. 
For several year& t both Brazil and the 
EC have had much larger growth in 
poultry output than their domestic 
demand would dictate. Poultry output 
in the EC-10 has grown an average of 
3.4 percent a year during the past 10 
years — 1,2 percent more than the aver- 
age growth in domestic consumption. 
Brazilian poultry production more 
than doubled between 1977 and 1981, 
spurred by a 76-percent increase in 
domestic consumption and an 8 fold 
jump in exports, 

With the slowing of world economic 
growth, however, export demand has 
slackened and competition from Brazil 
and the EC— in the form of increasing- 
ly larger subsidies on poultry 
exports— has intensified. As a result, 
the United States has lost most of its 
share of the North African and Middle 
Eastern poultry market, and charges 
and countercharges of unfair trade 
practices by the three countries have 
increased. 



With large stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of 1983 and little prospect of 
any substantial increase in domestic or 
foreign demand, EC producers may 
show a marginal decline in output this 
year. This would be only the third 
year-to-year drop in output since 1965. 
And in Brazil, with almost no increase 
in exports expected in 1983, production 
may expand only 4 percent or less. 

Only a small rise in output is antici- 
pated for Japan, Australia, and most of 
Latin America. South Africa was able 
to expand output 3.5 percent in 1982 
despite reduced feed supplies; with 
this year's poor corn crop, the country 
may only match 1982's growth. 

During the past several years, the 
USSR's poultry sector has fared rela- 
tively better in obtaining feed than its 
other livestock sectors. With more 
abundant feed supplies in 1982, poul- 
try meat output is estimated to have 
grown 9 percent. Output may expand 
6 percent in 1983. With these produc- 
tion gains, the USSR may reduce poul- 
try imports 10 percent this year from 
the estimated 275,000 tons of 1982. 
[Gerald R. Rector and Linda M. Bailey 
(202) 447*8054] 
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FOOD PRICE OUTLOOK 

1983 Forecast Revised 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for 
food is now forecast to rise 2 to 4 per- 
cent in 1983, down from the 3 to 6 per- 
cent range projected last fall, The re- 
vision is due mainly to larger -than^ 
expected supplies of both fresh winter 
vegetables and meats— particularly 
pork— plus lower crude oil prices. 

This year's supplies of fresh winter 
vegetables are larger and lower priced 
than expected. The larger supplies 
came from a 15-percent increase in 
acreage coupled with good yields. In 
addition, Mexican imports increased 
early in the first quarter because of 
the favorable exchange rate following 
devaluation of the peso. 

As a result of the large supplies, retail 
vegetable prices in January were 20 
percent below a year earlier. Although 
rains disrupted shipments and caused 
crop damage in Florida and California 



Changes Jn the CPI for Food 



1980 1981 1982 1983 F 

Percent 

All food ^. 8.6 7.9 4.0 2 to 4 

Food away from home „ . > . 9.9 9.0 5.3 4 to 5 

Food at home ,. 8.0 7*3 3l4 % to 4 

Meati z9 3.6 4.8 2 to 4 

Beef and veal ..-..'. 5.7 0.9 1.4 2 to 4 

Pork -3.4 9.3 1Z9 2 to 4 

Poultry 5.1 4.1 -1.8 0to2 

Eggs ^1.8 8.3 -Z8 -3ioQ 

Dairy products * . . . 9.8 7.1 14 1 to 3 

Fish and seafood 9.2 8.3 3.6 2 to 4 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 7.5 12.0 5.5 

Processed fruits and vegetables . ... 7.0 12.0 5.3 2 to 4 

Sugar and sweets 2Z9 7.9 -.'2 2 to 4 

Cereals and bakery products 11.9 10.0 4.5 

Fatsandoik 6.6 10.7 -Z8 1 to3 

Nonalcoholic beverages 1Ql6 4,2 Z8 3 to 5 

Other prepared foods 1Q.8 10,3 5.2 3 to 5 

Source: Historical data from Department of Labor; forecasts by Economic Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. F « Forecast 



during the first quarter, prices 
remained below a year earlier. The 
fresh vegetable component of the CPI 
probably was about 15 percent below 
first-quarter 1962, bringing down the 
total CPI for food last quarter. 

By moderating input costs for food 
marketing, lower crude oil prices will 
restrain the rise in retail food prices. 
Increases in food marketing costs were 
already expected to be moderate this 
year, but with lower crude oil prices, 
cost increases should be even smaller. 
Lower prices for fuel oil, gasoline, 
diesel fuel, and electricity will affect 
almost all segments of the food pro- 
cessing and distribution system. 

Food prices fell in the last half on 
1982, ending the year below last 
summer's levels. Although prices of 
food eaten away from home rose 
moderately, prices of food bought in 
grocery stores fell in each of the last 5 
months of the year. Lower prices for 
beef and veal, poultry, and fruit and 



vegetables contributed to the decline. 
Moving into 1963, food prices were 
only 3.1 percent higher than a year 
earlier. 

First-Half Prices To Rise 
2 Percent; Second-Half 
Increases Even Smaller 
Prices in the first quarter hkely aver- 
aged about 2 percent above a year ear- 
lier and around 1 percent above the 
previous quarter Lower prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables and pork- 
down 3 percent with increased 
supplies— limited the rise. 

In the second quarter, food prices will 
rise about the same as in the first 
quarter, while remaining about 2 per- 
cent above year-earlier levels. As the 
citrus season begins to close and fresh 
apple stocks are drawn down, upward 
pressure will be exerted on fresh fruit 
prices. In the second quarter, beef and 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 



CPl Total <ood° 

Percent 



CPl: Food at home 



CPl: Food away from home 
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Form value 



Form ta retail spread 
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veal production will decrease and re- 
tail prices will rise, but pork prices 
will decline as supplies increase 
moderately. 

Retail food prices are likely to rise 
even more slowly in the last half of the 
year, as harvest of most farm foods be- 
gins and supplies increase- Prices are 
forecast to rise for beef and veal, eggs, 
and nonalcoholic beverages, but lower 
prices for fruits and vegetables are ex- 
pected to moderate the overall increase 
in retail food prices. Pork prices will 
likely remain stable in the third quar- 
ter before declining again in the 
fourth, 

Retail price increases in 1983, 
although low, will be partly due to 
stronger consumer demand. With a 
strengthening economy and higher per- 
sonal incomes, consumers will be wil- 
ling to spend more on food. However, 
spending may Dot increase much until 
later in the year, as the recession has 
pinched consumer budgets and post- 
poned many purchases of durable 
goods. Consequently, some consumers 
will buy durables before they spend 
more on food. 

PIK To Have Little 
Impact on 1983 Food Prices 
The payment -in -kind program will 
have little or no effect on the CPI for 
food Id 1983- The higher grain prices 
anticipated as a result of the program 
may raise the farm value of food, but 
the increased farm prices will not raise 
retail food prices proportionately. 

For cereals and bakery products, the 
farm value of wheat is about 9 percent 
of the retail cost. Therefore, any 
change in the price of wheat has only 
a minimal effect on the price of the 
finished product. Feed costs are 
roughly half to two-thirds of total pro- 
duction costs for livestock, and the 
farm value of meat is about half the 
retail price; so, even changes in feed 
costs produce relatively small changes 
in retail meat prices. [Ralph Partett 
(202) 447-8801] 




FARM MACHINERY 
A combination of low farm prices, high 
interest rates, and rising total debt has 
depressed farm machinery sales for the 
last 3 years, The outlook for 1983 in- 
dicates a further moderate decline in 
unit sales, with sales possibly flatten- 
ing out toward the end of the year. 
Farm machinery sales are expected to 
be the least affected of all farm inputs 
by this year's acreage- reduction pro- 
grams. 

Poor Sales Continue To Reflect 
Weak Farm Income 
The poor machinery sales since 1979 
reflect low farm incomes* which have 
led farmers to postpone new purchases. 
In 1982, unit retail sales of farm trac- 
tors with 40 or more horsepower were 
down about 26 percent from 1981 and 
55 percent below the strong sales 
period of 1979. Unit retail sales of 
four-wheel drive tractors in 1982 were 
30 percent below 1981 and down about 
60 percent from 1979's record. Retail 
sales of two wheel drive tractors (over 
100 horsepower) were about 32 percent 
lower than in 1981 and less than half 
of 1979 sales. 



1972 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 



The downturn Id farm equipment sales 
accelerated during 1982. Year-to-year 
declines in unit sales of tractors with 
40 or more horsepower widened from 9 
percent Id the first quarter of 1982 to 
29 percent in the second quarter, to 30 
percent in the third, and to 32 percent 
in the last quarter. Combine sales also 
continued to deteriorate until De- 
cember, when they registered an 
increase— the only major type of equip- 
ment to do so. However, during 
March- November 1982, combine sales 
were consistently about 40 percent 
below a year earlier. Tractor sales 
continued declining into January 1983, 
when they were 28 percent below last 
January, However, combine sales for 
January 1983 were 31 percent larger 
than a year ago. 

Sales of other types of farm machinery 
also declined in 1982. Unit retail sales 
of balers (for bales less than 200 
pounds) were off about 35 percent from 
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1981! continuing a sales decline that 
began in 1973. Sales of mower condi- 
tioners were off 25 percent from 1981 1 
while forage harvester sales fell 32 

percent. 

The lower sales have left burdensome 
inventories for dealers and manufac- 
turers. In December 1982* the inven- 
tory of unsold farm tractors— while 
down from a year earlier— equaled the 
number sold over the previous 12 
months. The inventory of two-wheel 
drive tractors was equal to about 125 
percent of the unite sold in the previ- 
ous year, and that of four-wheel drive 
tractors was nearly 90 percent of the 
previous year's sales. 

Farm Machinery Industry 
Retrenches 

Faced with these huge inventories and 
pessimistic sales forecasts* the farm 
machinery industry continues to take 
drastic steps to adjust. As a result* 
shutdowns, layoffs, tightening of in- 
ventories, and general retrenchment 
are widespread. 

According to a report by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the number of produc- 
tion workers employed by the industry 
in the fourth quarter of 1982 was down 
more than a third from 3 years earlier 
Manufacturers have also tried promo- 
tional campaigns to bolster sales- 
including rebates, discounts, lower in- 
terest rates on financing, or waivers of 
a portion of the interest payment. 

Price Increases Slowing 

Prices of tractors and self- propelled 
farm equipment have more than 
tripled since 1970. Annual increases 
ranged from 4 percent in 1971 to 21 
percent in 1975. Since 1975 t the gains 
have ranged between 9 and 12 percent. 
Last yean the price rises moderated, 
averaging less than 6 percent, and the 
outlook for 1983 indicates even smaller 
price increases than last year because 
of continued weak demand- 



Machinery Prices Rose Much More 
Slowly in 1982 
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Outlook for 1983: 
Sales To Continue Weak 

Unit sales of domestic farm equipment 
are forecast to decline moderately this 
year, primarily because of continued 
weakness in farm income* Although 
net farm income will not improve 
much over 1982, direct government 
payments to crop farmers— who tend 
to be major buyers of farm 
machinery— will be higher through the 
spring of 1983, reflecting advances on 
deficiency and acreage-di vers ion pay- 
ments to 1983 program participants- 
Total dollar sales of machinery— about 
$10 billion in 1982-may fall slightly 
in 1983 as unit sales decline further 
and prices advance less. Unit pur- 
chases are estimated to drop, at most, 
2 to 3 percent. 

The overall demand for maintenance* 
parts, and repairs is expected to de- 
crease with the planned cutbacks in 
planted acreage. Thus, spending on 
repairs and maintenance may drop as 
much as 15 percent Per-acre costs for 



maintenance and repair tend to in- 
crease with reduced acreage as farm- 
ers' fixed costs are spread over fewer 
acres Nevertheless, savings on repairs 
and maintenance may be quite large 
for some crops because, with fieldwork 
reduced* growers may do more of such 
work themselves* 

Since machinery sales tend to increase 
when net farm income goes up, the 
prospect of better farm income in com- 
ing years due to reduced- acreage pro- 
grams holds promise for future farm 
machinery sales. By reducing input 
use, the PIK program will lower farm 
production expenditures, enabling 
many farmers to improve their cash- 
flow situation and reduce their debt 
burden. [Paul Andrilenas (202) 447- 
73401 



A g Line: 

New Information Service from 
USDA 

Beginning April 29, the latent 
economic and statistical news from 
USDA will be just a phone call 
away. Each week, AgLint will offer 
a nummary and analysis of the la" 
test Ui3- and world crop* livestock, 
export, weather, and economic news 
What are the latest crop production 
estimates? How will USDA pro- 
grams affect prices? Will there be 
a world market for your commodi- 

ty? 

The reports will run from Thursday 
midnight to Friday midnight, usual" 
ly for three minutes. The cost will 
range from 50 cents to $1-90. Avail- 
able now in Central time tone only. 

AgLine. For making informed agri- 
business decisions. Call now: 900^ 
410- FARM 



April 1983 
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China's Agricultural Output Showing Big Gains 



Courtesy of FAO 

China Market: Import Growth Slowing 



After expanding rapidly in the late 1970*8, China's import 
demand for farm products— particularly grains— is not like- 
ly to grow much over the next several years. Furthermore, 
competition from other suppliers may make it difficult for 
U.S. traders to maintain their share of the Chinese market. 
These prospects overshadow recent trade disputes in shap- 
ing the outlook for U.S. sales to China. 

The slowdown in China's imports largely reflects its success 
in spurring production of cash crops. In recent years, the 
country** cash-crop output has expanded rapidly ae govern- 
ment Incentives encouraged crop specialization— some of it 
a return to China's traditional cropping patterns. The large 
production gains met a growing share of consumption and 
reportedly raised stocks of commodities such as cotton and 
soybeans substantially. As a result, China's imports of cash 
crops have dropped since peaking in 1979/80, and they are 
Jikely to remain low for several years. 

Beginning in 1983, China will place more emphasis on pro- 
duction of grains, to be accompanied by a gradual expansion 
of livestock output. As China's grain production increases, 
its grain imports— which account for most of the farm 
total— may drop a little. Cotton imports are also expected 



Kern 

Total crops 
11977-100) 



Wheat . . . . 

Rice, 

Coarse grains 1 
Cotton . . . ■ . 
Oilseeds' 
Sugar crops . 
Tobacco . . . , 
Meat* 



Change 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1977^82 



109.6 .119.9 118.6 1^a8 131.1 



mil, tons 



41.1 

12S.6 

70.7 

2.0 

14.7 

20-2 

1.1 

7.8 



53.8 
136.9 

79,2 
2.2 

16.4 

23.8 
1.2 
8.6 



62,7 

143.8 

83.0 

2.2 

17.4 

24.6 

.9 

10.6 



55.2 

139.9 

84.1 

2.7 

20-2 

29.1 

.8 

12,1 



59.6 

144,0 

80.8 

3.0 

24,5 

»0 

1.5 

1Z6 



eao 

154,0 
85.0 
3.4 
25.6 
41.2 
2.0 
13.1 



pet 

53.4 
19.8 
20.2 
70-0 
74.1 
104.0 
81.8 
67.9 



1 Sarley, corn, sorghum, mlN&l, and oat& Soybeans, cottonseed, 
rapeseed, peanuts, and sunflowerseed. *Pork, beef, mutton, and lamb. 

to remain low for several years. China's imports of soy- 
beans* a small proportion of total imports* is the possible 
exception to the general pattern of limited growth; also, 
China may begin to import soymeaL Demand for these 
commodities appears likely to grow in the next few years as 
a gap between production and consumption emerges- 

Beyond the mid-1980's, given expected success of present 
government plans and normal weather, overall growth of 
China's agricultural imports may continue to be limited, 
During this period, however, the growth of grain demand 
could begin to outstrip production gains, causing grain 
imports to rebound somewhat. Cotton imports also may 
begin to increase again, but they will likely remain well 
below recent record levels. 

U*S. Share of Grain Shipments to 
China Declining 

The U.S. share of China's grain imports is forecast at 40 to 
48 percent this year, down from 64 percent in 1981/82- All 
the slippage is in the share of China's wheat market, which 
represents over 80 percent of its total grain imports* This 
reflects price discounts and rebate programs offered by oth- 
er wheat suppliers— primarily Argentina and France, each 
of which made a 500*000 ton sale during the past 2 months. 

U.S. grain sales to China for 1982/83 already total 6-4 mil. 
lion tons, although they have been slower than usual since 
late 1982. It seems likely that China Intends to honor its 
long-term grain trade agreement with the United States, 
which calls for purchases of 6 to 9 million tons during the 
calendar year. China continues to diversify iu purchases 
among as many import suppliers as possible. However, 
because its grain import demand is likely to remain rela- 
tively high, China will depend on the U.S. market for at 
least some of its grain imports— because the other suppliers 
alone could only hope to provide about two-thirds of China's 
needs. 
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U.S. Shore of Chinese Groin Market Slipping 
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Disputes Affecting U.S.-China Trade 
Recent trade disputes between the United States and China 
have strained economic relations, with consequences for 
agricultural trade, Difficulties have arisen over U.S. con- 
trols on exports of some high technology products China 
would like to import and over the political issue of US- 
arms sales to Taiwan, In agricultural trade, US. producers 
charged dumping of Chinese mint oil in 1980 and mush- 
rooms In 1982. The most recent disagreement involves US, 
quotas on textile imports. 



— , n 

U.S. Agricultural Exports to China Forecast 
Down Sharply in 1983 

1980-82 
change 
ig80 1981 1982 1983 fc 1 (percent) 

(1,000 metric tons) 

Wheat & corn 5,938 8,661 9,338 6.900 +57 

Cotton 514 254 186 2 -64 

Soybeans 810 531 370 -54 

Vegetable oils 100 32 * -100 

l$Mil r } 

WheatStcorn 917 1,512 1.407 964 +53 

Cotton 755 481 292 2 -61 

Soybeans 201 154 95 -53 

Vegetable oils 56 21 * -100 

All farm products, . 1,957 2.184 1.819 979 

Fiscal years. F - Forecasts, "negligible ' These figures were revised 
downward in March because of smaller expected wheat shipments. 

To date, the dispute over China's textile exports has had lit- 
tle effect on U.S. agricultural trade with China In Janu- 
ary, an impasse arose during renegotiation of the U.S.- 
China textile-trade agreement that expired at the end of 
1982. As a result, both sides imposed trade restrictions. 
Although China's restrictions temporarily limit U.S. agri- 
cultural exports to China, their impact is overshadowed by 
China's current large stocks and by price discounts offered 
by other suppliers. 

In mid-January, the United States placed more types of 
Chinese textiles under import quotas, thus ensuring slower 
growth of U.S. textile imports from China in 1983. China is 
seeking a higher growth rate because textile exports are one 
of its most important sources of foreign exchange— making 
them critical to the pace and success of its development 
plans. Even if the issue is resolved, expanding production 
and competition will continue to limit China's agricultural 
imports from the United States in the next few years. 
[Carolyn Wkitton (202) 4478676] 



China's Coarse Grain Imports Boosting the Total in 1982/83 

Item 1979/B0 1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 F 

(1,000 tons) 

Totel ^sin 1 ■ < ■ 10*786 14,824 14 ' 671 15 ' 500 

Wheat 8.898 13,712 13,049 13.000 

Coarse grain. . 1.888 992 1.327 2.500 

Cotton 849 729 479 152 

Soybeans 810 540 496 100 

Sovmeal 

Soyoit 100 ?3 30 40 

July 4une years, F- Forecast includes a. small quantity rice Imports. 
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Recent Publications 



USDA'e Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reporta-GPO 

The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents t U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402, Order by report title and 
number Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Document*. Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation, call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3236, 

Statistics on Oilseeds and Related 

Data, 1965 fi2. SB-695. 72 pp. 

Price: $5.00 
State Mineral Taxes, 19fi2< RDRR- 

36. 72 pp- Price: $450 
Japan's Feed* Livestock Economy: 

Prospects for the 19fi0's, FAER-177. 

fifi pp. Price: $5.00 



Food Consumption, Prices* and Ex- 
penditures* 1960-81, SB-694. 94 pp. 
Price: $5.50. 

Cropland Trends Across the Nation. 
AER494. 26 pp. Price: $3.25. 

New Reports-NTIS 

The following reports are available 

FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, 5282 

Port Royal Road* Springfield* 

VA 22161. Order by report title and 

PB number. Indicate paper copy (PC) 

or microfiche (MF), For further infor- 

mation t call (703) 467-4650. 

Jamaica: Factors Affecting Its Capaci- 
ty To Import Food. FAER-176. 
36 pp. Price: PC $8.50; MF $4 50. 
PBS3-139964, 

Trinidad and Tobago: Factors Affect- 
ing Its Capacity To Import Food, 
FAER-17S. 40 pp. Price: PC $850; 
MF $4.50. PBS3 145946 

Effects of Aggregation Error on 

Analysis of Agricultural Production 
Potential, TB-1677. 48 pp. Price: 
PC $fi.50i MF $4.50. PB83116632, 

Examining the Rural Municipal Bond 
Market, RDRR-34, 48 pp. Price: PC 
$&50; MF $4.50. PBS3143602, 

The Cost of Metro and Nonmetro 
Government Borrowing. RDRR-35. 
40 pp. Price: PC $8.50; MF $4.50. 
PBfi3 143610. 

Indirect Farm Labor and Management 
Costs, AER-496. 72 pp. Price: 
$10.00; MF$4.50. PB83-12154L 

Linkages Between Landownership and 
Rural Land, AIB-454. 20 pp. Price: 
PC $7.00; MF $4.50, PBfi3 139956. 

Free Reports 

Single copies of the following publica- 
tions are still available free, while sup- 
plies last. To order, write to ERS Pub- 
lications, R m . 0054-S, USDA* Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250. Be sure to list the 
publication number and provide your 
zipcode. For further information, call 
(202) 447-7255, 



US, Wheat Industry. (AER-432) 
Another Revolution in U.S. farming? 

(AER-441) 
Inflation: A Food and Agricultural 

Perspective. (AER-463) 
Issuing Municipal Bonds: A Primer 

for Local Officials. CAIB-429) 



Performance of Futures Markets: The 
Case of Potatoes, (TB-1636) 

Conversion Factors and Weights and 
Measures for Agricultural Commod 
ities and their Products. (SB-616) 

Economic Effects of Terminating 
Federal Marketing Orders for 
California- Arizona Oranges. (TB- 
1664) 

A Systems Analysis of Grain 
Reserves (TB-1611) 

Japan's Rice Policy. (FAER 164) 

Economies of Size in U.S. Field Crop 
Farming. (AER 472) 

The U.S. Food and Tobacco Manufac- 
turing Industries: Market Struc- 
ture. Structural Change, and 
Economic Performance. (AER-451) 

Coal Development in Rural America: 
The Resources at Risk. (RDRR-29) 

Fewer, Larger U,S- Farms by Year 
2000— and Some Consequences. 
CAIB-439) 



A g Line: 

Ne™ Information Service from 
USDA 

Beginning April 29, the latest 
economic and statistical news from 
USDA will be just * phone call 
away. Each week. AgLine will offer 
a summary and analysis of the la- 
test U.S. and world crop, livestock, 
export, weather, and economic news. 
What are the latest crop production 
estimates? How will USDA pro- 
grams afreet prices? Will there be 
a world market for your commodi- 
ty? 

The reports will run from Thursday 
midnight to Friday midnight, usual- 
ly for three minutes. The cost will 
range from 50 cents to $190. Avail- 
able now in Central time zone only. 

AgLine For making informed agri- 
bualness decisions. Call now: 900* 
410-FARM. 
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FARMUNE 



Published by the Economic Research Service, USDA 



tf you have a need to know, but 
no time to spare, FARMLINE 
may be the answer. 

It's designed for readers who 
want the how's, why's, and 
wherefore's behind significant 
developments in the farm sector 
. . . but who don't have the 




time to review all the, technical 
reports. 

Wide-ranging articles focus on 
the production and marketing 
of major farm commodities, 
world agriculture and trade, 
farm finances, land and water 
issues, productivity, changes in 
rural America, cost and price 
trends, farm inputs, and other 
topics addressed by our econo- 
mists and researchers. 

Past articles have told how 
farmers can use futures 
markets, why a stronger dollar 



has hurt exports, what's hap- 
pening to the traditional family 
farm, why Soviet agriculture is 
hurting, and where new farm 
technology is leading. 

We cover the economics in 
readable prose, reinforced with 
charts and statistics. 

FARMLINE magazine is pub 
lished monthly (except 

January). To subscribe, use the 
attached form. Or write us for 
a sample copy: FARMLINE, 
ERS-USDA, Room 400 GHI, 
Washington, D.C, 20250. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector. 



1982 



1983 



Price* received bv farmers (1977*1001 . 

Livestock and products 

Crop* '. 

Prices paid by farmer*, ( 1977-100} 
prod, itpmj 

Commodities and services, jriL. 
taxes, and wages 



Cash receipts' ($ blU* 
Livestock f$bll.) . . 
Crops ($bil,l . . . . 



1 


11 


III 


IV 


Annual 


1 F 


II F 


INF 


Annual F 


133 

141 
123 


137 
149 
124 


135 
147 
122 


128 
140 
115 


133 
144 
121 


130 
143 
117 


133 
144 
122 


134 
145 
124 


133 
144 
122 


149 


150 


150 


148 


149 


151 


155 


- 


155 


153 


155 


157 


156 


156 


T58 


161 


- 


161 


144 
67 
77 


144 
70 
74 


143 
70 
73 


144 
69 
75 


144 
69 
75 


139-143 
68-72 
69-73 


138-142 
6S-72 
68-72 


136-140 
69-73 
65-69 


134038 
68-72 
64-68 



Merket basket (1967-100) 

Retail cost 263.7 267.3 269.1 265.6 266.4 268 271 273 268-275 

Farm value 243.4 257,9 254.7 239.0 248 8 243 245 249 245-250 

Spread 275.7 272.9 277.5 2812 276.8 283 285 287 294-292 

Farm value/retail cost {%} ,. .... - 34 36 35 33 35 34 34 34 34-35 

Retail prices (1967-100) 

Food 282.4 285.7 287.8 286.6 285.7 290 292 296 291-297 

At home 276.8 280.1 281.4 278.5 279.2 281 284 287 281-287 

Away-from home r . 301.1 304.8 308.7 311.6 306.5 315 317 323 322-325 

Agricultural exports ($bil.) 3 10.5 10.0 7.3 8.8 39.1 9.6 9.4 87 36.5 

Apiculturtl imports ($ bil.J 3 3.6 3.9 3.8 3.9 15.4 3.9 3.9 3.8 1^5 

Livestock end product* 

TotaHlvestock and products (1974*100) . . 109.1 112.4 11Z5 112.7 117,7 1 10l2 115.8 114.6 113.1 

Beef (mil. lb.) 5,455 5,363 5.730 5,818 22.366 5.600 5,650 5.750 22.550 

Pork (m]|. JbJ 3,693 3.550 3.240 3.638 14,121 3.500 3.575 3,525 14,400 

Veal (mil. lb.) 107 99 107 110 423 100 90 90 385 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) 90 85 88 93 356 90 80 75 325 

Bed meats (mlL lb.) Vl . 9,345 9,097 9,165 9.659 37.266 9.290 9.395 9.440 37,660 

Srollers (mil. lb.) £ . . ,.., 2,888 3.109 3.130 2.911 12.038 2.975 3J200 3.200 12.315 

TurkeysimM. lb.) j . . . 410 528 761 759 2,458 430 570 760 2.520 

Total meats and poultry (mil. lb.) 12.643 12.734 13.056 13,329 51,762 12.695 13,165 13,400 52,495 

Eggs (mil. dz.l 1 K . 1,456 1,463 1,436 1,452 5.807 1,450 1,445 1,420 5,755 

Milk < Dil - lb -> 33.2 35.7 34.0 32.9 135w8 33.9 36,9 34.6 138.2 

Choice steers, Omaha <$/cwt) 63.36 70.46 64.19 58.87 64.22 61-62 64-67 64-68 63-66 

Barrows and gilts, 7 markets ($/cwtJ .... 48.17 56.46 61-99 55.12 55.44 54-55 52-55 53-57 52-55 
Broilers-wholesale. 9-clty weighted avg, 

dressed (ctsVlbJ 44.8 45.1 44.4 41.5 44.0 43*44 42-45 42-46 42-45 

TurkeVs-wholesale, N.Y.. 8^16 tb. hens, 

dressed (ctsJJc.) 55.2 58.8 65.4 63.7 60.8 54-55 53-56 63^67 59-62 

Eggs.N.Y. Gr. A large, (cts./dz.) 1 784 71.8 64.2 68.9 70.8 65.2 66-68 63^67 66^69 

Milk, all at farm ($/cwl) ,. , . 13.77 13.23 13.30 13.90 13.55 13.70- 13.15* 13.2a 13.45- 

13.80 13.35 13.50 13.75 

Crop prices et the farm* 

Wheat ($/bu.) , . 3.72 3.57 3.33 5.47 3.45 3.60 - - 3.5M.90 

Corn (S/bu.) 'K Z48 2.57 2,32 2.12 2.55 2.53 - - 2.70-3.10 

Soybeans ($/bu.) 6.05 6.19 5.60 5.29 5.55 5i62 - - 5.50-7.25 

Upland cotton (ctsVlb.J 49.5 54.2 56.1 59.0 - 56,9 - — _ 

1 Quarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. "Annual data are based on Oct-Sept fiscal years ending with the Indicated year. 
'Marketing year quarters beginning December 1. * Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning In year indicated. 

F = Forecast Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. 'Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm Income Statistics. 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1&76 



1977 



1978 



$BJ1. 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 F 1983 F 



Receipt* 
Cash receipts; 

Crops 1 

Livestock 

Total 

Other cash Income* . + 
Total cash Income . 

Nonmoney income 3 . . 

Realized gross income 

Value of inventory chg. 

Total gross income. . 



41.1 
45.8 
86.9 
3.4 
90.3 

5.1 

95.4 

a4 

98,6 



51.1 
41.3 
92.4 
1.4 
93.6 

5.9 
99.7 
-1.6 

98.0 



45.8 
43.1 
88.9 
1.8 
90.7 

6.9 

97.6 

3.4 

101.0 



49.0 
46.3 
95.4 
1.6 
97.1 

7,2 

104.3 
-2.4 

1020 



48.6 
47.6 
96.2 
3.0 
99.2 

8.5 

107.7 

1.0 

108,6 



53.7 
58.8 

112.5 
4.3 

116.8 

9.4 

126.2 

1.1 

127.2 



63.1 
68.6 

131.7 
2.9 

134.6 

11.1 

145.7 

5.6 

151.3 



71.7 
67.8 

139.5 
2.6 

142.4 

12.5 

154.9 

-4.3 

150.6 



75.0 
68.5 

143.5 
3.9 

147.3 

13.9 

161.2 

5-5 

166.8 



74.7 
69.3 

144.0 
5.6 

149.6 

15.0 

164.6 

0.2 



64 to 68 
68 to 72 

134 to 138 
9 to 13 

145 to 149 

!5to 17 

161 to 165 

■1 to -4 



164.8 159 to 163 



Expanses 

Cash expenses 4 . 

Total expenses 



55.9 
65.4 



60.6 
72.0 



62.2 

75.8 



68.4 
83.3 



73.1 
90.2 



81,7 
100.6 



97.6 
119.0 



106,6 
130.5 



115.6 
141.6 



117.4 
144.4 



112 to 116 
139 to 143 



Income 

Net cash income 

fieahzed net Income* . . 
Total net farm income. 

Deflated total net farm 4 , 

Off -farm income* 



34.5 
30.0 
33.4 

31.6 

24,7 



33.1 
27.6 
26.0 

22.6 

28,1 



26.5 

21.8 
25,2 

20.1 

23.9 



26.7 

21.0 
1R7 

14.1 

26.4 



26.1 
17.5 
16.4 

13.2 

25 6 



35,1 
25.6 
26,7 

17.7 

28.7 



37.0 
26.7 
32,3 

19.6 

33.6 



35.8 
24.4 
20.1 

11.3 

36.6 



31,5 
19.6 
25.1 

12.6 

39.3 



32.2 
20.2 

2CX4 

9.8 
41.0 



32 to 
20 to 
18 to 



36 
24 

22 



8 to 10 



41 to 45 



F ■ Forecast 1 Includes net CCC loans. * Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct government payments. 
3 Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings and value of home consumption. * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor* and 
expenses associated with farm dwellings. 'Excludes value of inventory change. 'Deflated by the GNP Implicit price deflator, 1972=100. 'Reflects 
changes in farm definition In 1975 and 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1982 



1983 



Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Farm marketings and CCC loan* 1 . 13,900 9,91 7 9,961 10780 9,699 9,923 10,517 10,973 12,344 14,415 16,636 14,207 13,840 

Livestock and products 5,294 5,167 5,773 6,680 5,939 5.830 5,628 5,904 6,169 5,666 6,189 5,188 5.621 

Meatanlmels 2,970 3,056 3,382 4,150 3,507 3,390 3,259 3,590 3,767 3,208 3,747 2,884 3.332 

Dairy products 1,476 1,357 1,554 1,627 1,673 1.592 1.496 1,455 1.427 1,497 1,469 1.552 1,442 

Poultry and eggs 759 695 764 820 681 767 681 780 805 736 883 678 758 

Other 89 59 73 83 78 81 190 79 170 225 90 74 89 

Crops 8,606 4,750 4,188 4,100 3,760 4,093 4,889 5,069 6,175 8,749 10 H 447 9,019 8,219 

Food grains 834 576 586 471 475 1,157 1,611 1,364 1,374 1,155 1,153 773 1,011 

Feedcrops, 3.062 1,354 1,210 1.006 838 968 908 903 1,190 1,635 2.456 2,899 3,126 

Cotton {Knt end seed) 1,124 539 177 52 49 21 -15 -19 48 639 1,121 1,169 749 

Tobacco 452 67 10 33 5 168 711 580 333 464 560 452 

Oil-bearing crops 1,589 815 785 994 748 397 518 379 734 2,698 2,744 1,571 1.572 

Vegetables and melons 570 473 491 575 740 711 686 757 880 865 557 471 379 

Fruteand tree nuts 431 436 329 262 349 463 569 559 752 765 693 635 428 

Other 544 490 600 707 556 376 442 415 617 659 1,259 941 502 

Government payment. 59 507 74 317 23 30 21 34 56 67 974 444 366 

Total cash receipt! 1 13,959 10,424 10.035 11.097 9.722 9,953 10,538 11,007 12.400 14,482 17,610 14,651 14,206 

1 Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 3 Cash receipts estimates reported in this issue for 1982 

contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January. 



Livestock 
and Products 



Crops 1 



St eta 



North Atlantic 

Maine 

New Hampshire. . . . v- 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania *. 

North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Nlinois 

Michigan. . . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa . . . . r . . . . . . 

Missouri . 

North Dakota 

South Dakota. . + . , 

Nebraska 

Kansas * 

Southern 

Delaware. ....... 

Maryland. . . . . , . . «* 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee f . 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma ,. . . 

Texas ■. 

West am 

Montana 

Idaho *-. 

Wyoming t . 1 m 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona ......... 

Utah 

Nevada. . . . . 

Washington .,./... 

Oregon 

California ........ 

Alaska 

Hawaii 1 . . 

United Stttet 



Total 5 



1982 



20,1 

5.4 

30.6 

T1.1 

1.1 

16.0 

157.2 

8.1 

164.4 

105.6 
128 1 
168.6 

91.9 
312.9 
272,6 
419.8 
189.7 

51.3 
161.3 
342.4 
260.4 

30.6 
52.4 
65.3 
12.5 

125.8 
35.6 

135.5 
73.3 

101.3 
60.5 
93.2 
69.9 

111.5 
34.9 

133.4 

399.2 

41.7 

72.5 

23.0 

156.3 

37.2 

47.6 

18.6 

9.1 

40.9 

35.9 

349.5 

.2 

7.5 

5.294.0 



1983 



21.0 

5.4 

31.4 

11.2 

1.2 

15.9 

156.9 

8.3 

160.8 

119.7 
156.3 
2124 

97,6 
318.3 
296.6 
494,6 
231.0 

56 5 
175.7 
363.3 
279.1 

20.1 
61.6 
65.2 

12.1 
128.7 

40,1 
143.1 

71.8 
109.4 

66.6 
103.2 

71.7 
114.1 

35.0 
121.4 
400.6 

43.9 

69.1 

23.9 

161.5 

38.9 

46.0 

18.2 

6.9 

39.6 

35.9 

350.0 

.2 

7.9 

5,621,0 



1982 



15.0 
22 

1.3 
19.8 

1.2 
35.0 
61.5 
15.9 
77.3 

201.0 
297.8 
925.6 

137.1 
118.5 
368.6 
783.5 
219.6 
166.3 
81.3 
592.7 
299.8 

4.3 

16.4 

48.6 

6.8 

96.6 

49.0 

69.8 

464.4 

376.2 

105.2 

64.8 

145.7 

168.8 

183.8 

86.2 

616.7 

80.8 

103,3 

9.4 

146.6 

25,6 

179.7 

14.6 

9.1 

167.0 

79.7 

809.8 

.4 

33,9 

6,605.9 



$MiI. 



1983 



10.1 

21 

1,6 

19.7 

1.2 

35.2 

46.6 

14.3 

78.5 

249.2 

426.5 
911.3 
96.7 
132.3 
389.8 
725.6 
126.0 
239.7 
107.0 
606.7 
3324 

3.9 

15.0 

45.7 

5.3 

1225 

80.9 

81.2 

451.9 

367.0 

125.8 

55.2 

208.6 

126.7 

168.5 

105.7 

468.7 

155.8 

100.9 

9.4 

91.4 

21.9 

109.6 

11.0 

9.2 

163.2 

75.5 

451.4 

.4 

33,9 

8,219.2 



1962 



35.1 

7.6 

320 

30.9 
24 

51.0 
216.7 

24.1 
241.7 

306.6 
425.9 

1.094,7 
229.1 
431.4 
641.4 

1.203.4 
4092 
219.6 
2426 
935.1 
560.2 

35.0 

68.9 
113.8 

18.3 
222.4 

84.7 
2053 
537.8 
477.5 
165.7 
157.9 
215.6 
300.2 
218.7 
219.6 
1,015.9 

122.5 

175.6 

324 

3029 

628 

227.3 

33L2 

1B.2 

207.9 

115.6 

1.159.3 

.6 

41.4 

13.899.9 



1983 



31.1 

7.5 

33.0 

30.9 

24 

51.1 

203.4 

22.7 

239.3 

368.9 
5828 

1.123.6 
194.3 
450i6 
686.4 

1 .220.4 
356.9 
295.2 
282.7 
970.0 
611.5 

24.0 
76.6 
110.9 
17.4 
251.2 
120.9 
224.4 
523.7 
476.4 
192.4 
158.4 
280.3 
240.8 
203.5 
227.1 
869.3 

199.7 
170.0 

33.3 
252.9 

60.6 
155.9 

29.2 

18,1 

202.8 

111.5 

801.4 

.6 

41.6 
13.840.2 



1 Estimates as of the first of current month a Sales of farm products Include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Annual 








1982 








— -r- 

1983 




1980 


1981 


1982 p 


Jan 


Aug Sept 

1977-100 




Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


All commodities. .,..♦.♦. 


110 

: 101 

119 


112 
102 
121 


ns 

103 

132 


147 
105 
132 


105 115 
103 106 
108 124 




107 

89 

119 


125 
106 
138 


126 
95 

153 


143 


Livestock and Products , , , 

Crop 


107 
173 



p ■ PreliminarV. Volume of marketing Indexes reported In this issue for 1962 contains revisions due to a* more complete accounting for CCC loans 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average. 

Annuel 



1980 1981 1982 p 



Mar 



1982 



Oct Nov 

1977-100 



Dec 



Jen, 



1983 



Feb 



Mar p 



Price* Received 

All farm Products 134 139 133 133 128 128 127 12S 132 133 

Allcrops : 125 134 121 121 114 117 114 114 1 1B 120 

Food grains '. 165 166 146 153 141 143 145 147 147 151 

Feed grains and hay 132 141 120 124 104 109 115 119 127 130 

Feed grains 135 145 120 124 101 108 114 118 126 131 

Cotton 114 111 91 83 99 99 95 93 93 96 

Tobacco • 125 140 154 151 156 159 159 157 157 156 

Oil bearing crops « ...,"-,, 102 110 88 91 78 83 84 86 87 87 

Fruit 124 131 177 145 195 181 148 135 129 122 

Fresh market 1 ,._ . 128 133 188 148 211 194 153 138 131 122 

Commercial vegetables, 113 136 127 133 104 124 116 106 125 143 

Fresh market 110 135 121 129 93 118 110 96 120 143 

Potatoes* '..,.,,., 129 177 125 130 92 93 90 88 89 93 

Livestock and Products ■. ♦ . ♦ 144 143 144 145 142 140 139 142 146 145 

Meat animals , 156 150 155 154 151 146 147 152 156 157 

Dairy products '. 135 142 140 140 142 144 143 142 142 141 

Poultry and eggs 112 116 110 118 109 107 102 101 107 106 

Prices petd 
Commodities and services. 

interest, taxes, and wage rates. l . . * 138 150 156 155 155 156 156 157 158 159 

Production Items ,. . 138 148 149 149 149 149 148 150 151 152 

Feed 123 134 122 123 114 116 119 120 124 124 

Feeder livestock , ,. , , A , . . 177 164 164 167 165 161 158 165 170 175 

Seed :,..;... 116 138 141 144 141 141 141 141 141 141 

Fertilizer 134 144 144 147 141 141 139 139 139 138 

Agricultural chemicals = 102 111 119 119 121 121 121 121 121 123 

Fuels & er*rgy ♦ v 188 213 211 207 212 213 209 208 202 194 

Farm & motor supplies 134 147 153 151 154 754 154 154 154 154 

Autos & trucks 123 143 159 156 160 165 167 167 166 166 

TractorsS self-propelled machinery 136 152 165 161 168 168 168 168 168 172 

Other machinery 132 146 160 156 165 165 165 165 165 168 

Buildings, fencing 128 134 135 135 136 136 136 136 138 138 

Farm service* & caih rent 127 137 143 143 147 143 143 148 148 148 

Interest payable per acre on farm real eslatedebt . 168 195 233 233 218 233 233 236 236 236 

Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 117 124 131 131 132 131 131 140 140 140 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 127 136 141 141 136 141 141 145 145 145 

Production Items, interest, taxes, and wage rates. . 139 150 154 154 153 154 153 156 157 157 

Prices received (1910-14-100) 614 633 609 609 586 589 581 585 604 607 

Prices paid. etc. (Parity index) (191014-100) ,, . 950 1,031 1.071 1,066 1,071 1.075 1,073 1,083 1.088 1,091 

Parity ratio 3 65 61 57 57 55 55 54 54 56 56 

1 Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus, "includes wveetpotaioes and.dry edible beans, * Ratio of index of prices 
received to index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, (191f>14«100). p -preliminary. 
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Prices received byfarmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

All wheat l$/bu.) , 

Rice, rough J$/cwl) 

Corn($/bu.) 

Sorghum (S/cwt_r , 

All hay. baled (S/ton) 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 

Cotton. Upland IcWtb.J. - . 

Potatoes IS/cwt) 

Dry edible beans (S/cwt) . . 
Apples lor fresh use {cWlbJ 
Pears for fresh use (S/ton) . - 
Oranges, all uses {$/boxM . . 
Grapefruit, all uses (S/box) 1 





Annual* 






198 2 


j 






1983 




1980 


1981 


1962 p 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar p 


3.88 


3.88 


3,52 


3.70 


3*43 


3.48 


3.51 


3.57 


3.57 


3.65 


11.07 


11.94 


8,33 


9.46 


7.63 


7.78 


8.06 


8.05 


8.26 


&45 


2.70 


Z92 


Z37 


Z44 


1.98 


Z13 


Z26 


Z36 


Z56 


Z67 


4.67 


4.72 


4.00 


4.08 


3,70 


3.78 


3.97 


4.09 


4.42 


4.54 


67.00 


67.70 


69.10 


69,50 


67.60 


68.10 


68.80 


70l10 


74,60 


70.50 


6.75 


6.92 


5.78 


6.04 


5.07 


5.34 


5.46 


5.56 


5.66 


5.63 


69.0 


67.1 


55.3 


50.4 


59.8 


59.9 


57.3 


56.0 


56,4 


58.2 


4.78 


6.95 


5.10 


5.03 


3.79 


3*82 


3.67 


3.61 


3.68 


3.88 


24.80 


28.60 


16.80 


19.80 


13,90 


14.20 


13.10 


1ZO0 


11.90 


11.60 


16.2 


tas 


15.9 


16.0 


15l1 


14.4 


13.7 


11.8 


1Z3 


1Z8 


325 


264 


235 


320 


232 


298 


330 


296 


315 


333 


3.26 


3.78 


7.44 


4.70 


9.24 


7.43 


4.68 


4w71 


4.31 


3.47 


Z73 


3.66 


2.20 


1.75 


2.65 


1.89 


1.88 


1.64 


1.28 


1.49 



Livestock 

Beef cattle i$/cwt) -,,. ...... 6Z50 58.50 56.90 58.60 53.70 5Z60 5Z50 54.30 57.10 56.90 

Calves l$/CWt) 77.50 64.50 60L3Q 61.90 58.30 58,20 58.80 62.40 66.50 66.70 

HogslS/cwO 38.80 43.40 54.10 48.60 55.90 52.50 53.60 55.30 56.10 50,00 

Lambs tS/cwt) 6a&0 55.40 64.50 60.30 49.10 47.70 50.90 55.50 60.30 6Z90 

All milk, sold to plants ($/qwt). . . - 13.10 13.80 13,60 13.60 13*80 14.00 13.90 1180 13.80 13.70 

Milk, menul. grade ($/cwt> 12.00 12.75 1155 1Z70 1Z90 13.00 13.00 12.90 12.80 12.80 

Broilers <ct*./lb.) 27.7 28.0 26.6 28.9 25.1 24.5 24.3 25.8 27.7 25.4 

Eggs (ctsJdoO* 56.7 6Z2 5&4 68.2 58.1 57.0 55.4 52.6 54.7 58.2 

Turkeys tett/lb.1 40.0 38.5 37.2 33.3 4Z7 4Z8 313 31.9 3Z8 33.0 

Wool lcts./JbJ 3 88.1 91.1 74.1 63.6 59.2 61.6 57.1 53.2 57.7 58.4 

1 Equivalent on-tree returns. * Average of all eggs sold by farmers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. a Average local market price, excluding 
incentive payments. *Calendar year averages. p« preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average {not seasonally 

Annual 1962 


adjusted) 




1 


1983 


Consumer Price index, all Items. . . 
Consumer Price index. 1e$t food. . 

All food 

Food awav from home. . . 


1982 

., . 289.1 
288.4 

285.7 
. . 306 5 


Feb 

283.4 
282.1 
293.3 
301.2 
278.0 
26Q 2 
271.5 
238.9 
195.7 
373*8 
205.1 
246.5 
260.5 
301.5 
319.6 
284,2 
280.9 
364.2 
423.4 
173,4 
202.8 
230.7 
205,6 


July 

292.2 
291.5 
288.5 
307.6 
282.8 
278.8 
266.7 
265.4 
199.6 
370.2 
173*6 
247.5 
259.3 
299.7 
313.8 
286.8 
284.3 
369,5 
422.8 
174.0 
206.4 
239,2 
209.2 


Aug 

292.8 
29Z5 
287.4 

30S.7 
280.8 
276,5 
280.5 
268.2 
196.2 
367.6 
161.2 
247.5 
258.3 
291.4 
296.9 
288.0 
284.8 
370.1 
423.8 
176.9 
204.4 
240.1 
210L1 


Sept 

1967- 

293*3 

292.9 
287.6 
309.8 
280.6 
278.4 
279.1 
277 1 
196.2 
369.4 
175.2 
247.0 
258.4 
284,1 
283.5 
287.4 
284.6 
371,2 
424.2 
180.4 
206.2 
246.8 
210.1 


Oct 

100 

294.1 
294.0 
287.0 
310.7 
279,4 
274.9 
272.2 
277.9 
195.4 
367.1 
175.8 
247.1 
258.4 
280.7 
277.4 
286.8 
285.0 
370.6 
427.5 
180.9 
206.8 
257.3 
210.6 


Nov 

293.6 
293.6 
286.4 
311.4 
278.3 
273.6 
272.0 
274.2 
192.0 
366.6 
175.0 
247.4 
258.6 
276.1 
268.3 
287.3 
285.5 
370.3 
426.2 
180.6 
206.9 
264.0 
210.9 


Dec 

292.4 
292.1 
286.5 

31 Z6 
277.8 
271.1 
270.2 
270,1 
190.4 
369.6 
172.5 
247.B 
258.6 
277.6 
272.3 
286.0 
286.3 
369.2 
424.3 
178.4 
205.9 
27Z3 
210.9 


Jan 

293.1 
29Z6 

288.1 
314.5 
279.3 
272.2 
271.3 
272.0 
191.3 
376.7 
172.9 
249.5 
259.3 
276.2 
269.2 
286.6 
287.8 
371.5 
431.1 
175,0 
204.8 
280.3 
211.6 


Feb 

293.2 
292.6 
289.0 
315.2 


Food at home. ........... 


. . , 279.2 


280.3 


Meats 1 

Beef end veel . 


. , . . 270.3 
276.5 


273.2 
272.2 


Pork 

Poultry. . , , , . 


258.1 
, . . 195.1 


273.6 
194,0 


Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy product! 1 

Fatsand oils* 

FruKsand vegetables 


370.6 
178.7 
247.0 
259.6 
291.4 


379,2 
169.3 
249.7 
258.0 
278.1 


Fresh 

Processed 

Cereals end bakery products. . . . 
Sugar and sweets 


298.6 
286.0 

283.4 
3675 


272.0 
287.4 

288.7 
370l7 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities less footwear. 

Footwear . 

Tobacco Products 


424.2 

177.0 
205.5 
243.5 


4312 

176.0 
205.6 
282.8 


B*vera9*i.atcoholie. 


208.5 


213.3 



L Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat * Includes butter. 'Excludes butter. 
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Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 p Feb Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1967*100 



Feb 



Finished good* 1 ,.,,._,,.,..., 247.0 269,8 280,6 277,9 281,2 284.1 284,9 265.1 283.6 283.7 

Consumer foods -. ,. 239,5 253.6 280l9 258,2 259.9 257.7 257.8 258.2 258.3 259.9 

Freshfruit 237.6 228.9 236.4 252.4 237.9 224,5 233.4 234,2 222.1 227.1 

Fresh and dried vegetables. 219.0 278,0 246.5 299,6 185,3 199,7 210.7 238.2 210.3 206.6 

Eggs 171,0 187.1 178.7 200.6 173.3 177,9 1 72.5 170.0 170.0 170.0 

Bakery products 247.8 268.2 275.5 27Z5 276.4 276,1 279.0 280.1 281,0 282.5 

Meats, s , ,* i 235,9 239,0 250.6 242.1 258.8 247.6 241.7 239.4 24Z6 244.7 

8eef andveai -... . . 260,2 246,8 245.1 243.9 241.0 228.2 226.7 224.6 230,1 235.5 

Pork " 196,7 218,1 251.0 233,2 278.4 265,2 251.5 252.6 254.1 248,0 

Poultry : T , 193,3 193.3 178.6 175.5 182.3 177.0 176.6 171.5 172,5 178,6 

Fish 370.9 377.8 422.6 394.2 435.2 444.5 436.9 446.4 442.2 477.9 

Dairy Products . . . , 230.6 245,6 248,9 248.0 249.3 250,0 250.2 250,8 250.7 251.0 

Processed tolls and vegetables , . , 228.7 261.2 274,3 276.3 273,2 273.7 273,1 273.0 274.6 273,9 

Vegetable oil end products 233.2 238,0 234.8 235.1 233,4 232,0 231.5 229,1 228.6 227.4 

Consumer finished goods less foods 250.8 276.5 267.8 284.9 286.9 293.3 294.6 294,3 291.1 290.3 

Beverages, alcoholic 175.8 189.5 197.8 193,9 199.1 199,2 200.0 199,6 201.4 202.5 

Soft drinks 261.0 305.1 319.0 318.1 318,6 321,6 321.9 320.7 324,9 325.6 

Apparel „., 172.4 186.0 193,8 193,2 193.5 193,5 193.8 191,7 192,9 193.3 

Footwear 233.1 240.9 245.0 238,6 248.2 249.2 249.1 248.2 247.5 246.9 

Tobacco products 245,7 268.3 323.2 306.6 328.8 366.0 365.1 383,5 350.9 338.1 

Intermediate materials 1 280,3 306.0 310.4 311.1 310.7 309.9 310.1 310,2 309,9 310.5 

Materials for food manufacturing ; 264,4 260,4 255.2 252,8 257,6 254.2 251.4 250.1 250.9 253,0 

Flour 187.6 191,9 1B3A 188,8 180,1 178.6 179,8 180.8 181,3 183.9 

Refined sugar 3 !.."., 213,1 171.8 161,3 153.1 169,7 167,4 167,1 167.2 166,2 169.4 

Crude vegetable oils .., 202.8 185.4 160.1 162.4 149,4 162.1 150.6 144.9 141.6 147,1 

Crude materials* 304.6 329.0 319.5 321.6 316.1 312.0 313,4 312.6 313.7 321.0 

Foodstuffs and feedstuff*, . , ., \ -. , . . , 259,2 257,4 247.8 248,3 242.9 236.3 236.3 237,0 239,6 249,3 

Fruits and vegetables 1 , . 238.6 267.3 253,4 290.1 220.3 22Z3 23Z5 248.1 227.0 227,2 

Grains 239.0 248.4 210.9 223.2 187.3 183,2 198.6 202,3 206.3 222,4 

Livestock 252,7 248,0 257.8 251.2 259,0 248.5 239 J 237,2 242L3 251.1 

Poultry, live 202.1 201.2 191.9 197.3 196,5 177,1 181.6 177.8 177.1 200.1 

Fibers, plant and animal 271.1 242.0 202.9 193,5 196.8 198.1 195,3 200,8 201.7 206.4 

Milk 271.2 287.4 282.5 285 8 281,9 285.0 285.9 285,5 284.5 284.5 

Oilseeds 249.2 277.6 214.5 218.7 200.1 193,3 206.8 206.5 208,1 213.0 

Coffee.green 430.3 330,1 311.5 309.9 304,8 304,8 297.9 299.7 299.7 299.7 

Tobacco, leaf " , , 222.2 246.9 269,9 267.2 282.9 277.5 279.8 n.e, 276.6 276.6 

Sugarrawcane „. 413.0 272,7 278.5 244.4 297,2 292-2 296.7 297,8 300.1 313.7 

Allcommodrtie*, 268,8 293,4 299.3 298.6 299.3 299.8 300.4 300.6 3OO.0 301.2 

Industrial commodities 274.8 304,1 312,3 311.8 312.7 314.3 315.1 315.0 314.0 314.4 

All foods* 244,5 251.8 254,5 253.2 255.4 252.9 262.1 252.7 252.4 254.7 

Farm productsand processed foodsand feeds . . 244,7 251.5 248,9 248,4 247.4 243.8 244,0 244.8 245.9 249.9 

Farm products 249.4 254,9 242.3 247,1 234 5 229.2 230.6 232.5 233.1 240,8 

Processed foods and feeds t , 241.2 248.7 251.5 248.1 253.5 250.8 250,4 250.6 251.8 253.9 

Cereal and bakery products ; , . 236.0 255.5 253.9 253.3 254.0 253,0 254.6 256,6 256.9 257,3 

Sugar and confectionery 322.5 275.9 269.9 257,2 278.5 276.3 281,1 280.8 281.8 286,4 

Beverages 233.0 248.0 256.9 255.1 257.1 257.9 258,9 259,0 260.9 261,6 

1 Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 'Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. S AI1 types and sizes of re- 
fined sugar, * Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. * Fresh and dried, * Includes all raw* inter^ 
mediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). n,a. - not available. 

Note: Annual historical data on consumer and producer food price indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, Statistical 
Bulletin 694. ERS, USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods. 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 p 



Feb 



Sept 



1982 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Feb 



Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost<1967-100J . . 

Farm v*lue(1967-100) . # 

Farm-retail spread {1967-100! 

Farm value/ retail cost (%). 
Maat product*: 

Retail cost (1967*100) . . 

Farmvalue(l967-100). - , 

Farm-retail *>read (1967*1001 

Farm veM/retall cost [%) . 
Dairy product*: 

Retoll cost (1967-100) . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . 

Farm-retaJI spread (1967-100] 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . 
Poultry: 

Retail cost(1967-100J ■ ■ 

Farm value (1967-100) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/retail cost {%) . 
Eww: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . 

FarmvaJue<1967«100) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1 967»1 0C 

Farm value/ retail cost {%) , 
Cer#el and bakery product*: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . 

Farm value{l967-10O) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . 
Fresh fnjiti: 

Retail cost{1967-100} . . . 

Farmvalue<1967-100) . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost {%) . 
Fresh vagetabltt: 

Retail costs (1967=1001- . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1 0OJ 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . , 
Processed fruitl and vegetables: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . , 

Farmvalue(196>100) . . . 

Farm-retail spread (196>100; 

Farm value/retail costs (%) 
Fat* wnd oils: 

Retail cost<1967-l00) . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . , 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100! 

Farm value/retail cost i%) . 



238.8 


257 J 


266.4 


265.1 


268.0 


266.6 


265.3 


264.8 


265 7 


266.6 


239.8 


246.3 


248.8 


246.3 


25Z1 


24Z5 


238.5 


235.5 


233.8 


239.3 


238.3 


263.4 


276.8 


226 1 


277.4 


280L7 


281.0 


28Z1 


285.0 


28Z8 


37.2 


35.5 


346 


34.4 


34.8 


33,7 


33.3 


3Z9 


32,5 


33.2 


248.8 


257.8 


27Q.3 


260l0 


278,4 


274.9 


276.3 


271.1 


272.2 


249.7 


234.0 


235.5 


251.3 


236.1 


264.5 


246.7 


239.5 


237.4 


240.5 


248.6 


266,1 


284,0 


292.5 


288,4 


294.7 


306.0 


313.6 


310.6 


309.3 


302.0 


507 


49.3 


50.2 


49.0 


51.2 


48.4 


47.2 


47.2 


47.7 


49.1 


227.4 


243.6 


247,0 


246.5 


247.0 


247.1 


247.4 


247.8 


249.5 


249.7 


251.1 


265.9 


261.8 


264.4 


26Z8 


265.0 


264.0 


264.3 


2ea9 


264.1 


206.6 


224.1 


234.0 


230.8 


233.1 


231.4 


232.8 


234.7 


237.7 


237.0 


51.6 


51.0 


49.6 


50.2 


49.7 


50.1 


49.8 


49,9 


49.3 


49.5 


190,8 


198.6 


194.9 


195.7 


196.2 


195.4 


19Z0 


190.4 


191.3 


194.0 


211,9 


210,2 


200.5 


196.7 


209.6 


199.9 


196.6 


18Z2 


188.4 


200.3 


170.3 


187.4 


189.5 


194.8 


183.2 


191.0 


187.6 


198.3 


194.1 


187.9 


54.6 


52.0 


50.6 


49,4 


5Z5 


50.3 


50.3 


47.1 


48.4 


50.8 


)69.7 


183.8 


178.7 


205.1 


175.2 


175.8 


175l0 


172.5 


17Z9 


169.3 


1843 


206.5 


189.5 


219.2 


183.7 


188.9 


185.4 


176.7 


165.6 


174.3 


148.6 


150,9 


1812 


184.7 


16Z9 


156.8 


159.9 


166.4 


183,5 


162.0 


64.2 


66,4 


62.7 


63.2 


6Z0 


eas 


62.6 


60,6 


56.6 


60.9 


246.4 


271.1 


283.4 


280.9 


2S4.6 


258.0 


285.5 


286.3 


287.8 


288.7 


221.4 


217.5 


197.5 


204.0 


191.3 


191.1 


192.0 


194.4 


195.3 


201.8 


251.6 


282,2 


301.2 


296.8 


303.9 


304.4 


304.8 


305.3 


306,9 


306.7 


15.4 


13.8 


12.0 


1Z4 


11.5 


11.5 


11.5 


11.6 


11.6 


12.0 


271.8 


296 J 


323.2 


346.2 


348.1 


336.1 


300.& 


283.1 


276.5 


277,1 


245.0 


251.0 


327,1 


318,9 


351.2 


294.3 


252.8 


213.1 


177.8 


173.1 


283.8 


301.8 


321.4 


359.0 


346.7 


354.9 


321,9 


314.5 


320,8 


323.8 


27.9 


27,2 


31.4 


29.5 


31.3 


27.1 


26.1 


23.3 


19.9 


19.4 


24Z2 


287.4 


288.9 


346.2 


241.0 


240.2 


249.1 


270.8 


270lO 


273.4 


216.1 


282.4 


275.3 


318.9 


209.9 


213.5 


229.6 


249.4 


215.7 


230.5 


254.5 


289.7 


295,2 


359,0 


255.6 


252.7 


258.3 


280.8 


277.2 


293.5 


28.5 


31.4 


30.5 


29,5 


27.8 


2S.4 


29.5 


29.4 


30.2 


27.0 


242.5 


271.5 


286,0 


284.2 


287.4 


296.8 


287.3 


286.0 


286.1 


287.4 


243.5 


290.6 


27Z7 


280.0 


261.8 


258.5 


256.1 


256.1 


228.4 


225.9 


242.2 


267.3 


238.9 


285.2 


29a i 


293.1 


294.2 


29a 1 


299.5 


301.1 


18.2 


19.4 


17.3 


17.8 


16.5 


16.3 


16.2 


16,2 


14.4 


14.2 


241.2 


267.1 


259.9 


26G.5 


258,4 


258,4 


258.6 


258.6 


259,3 


258.0 


250.3 


262.4 


207.8 


205.6 


193.6 


198.7 


195.4 


187.6 


190.9 


191.9 


237.7 


268.9 


279.9 


281.6 


283.3 


284,8 


28Z8 


285.2 


285,6 


280.7 


28.8 


27,3 


2Z2 


21.9 


20.8 


20.4 


21.0 


20l4 


20,4 


21.4 



1 Retail costs are based on Indexes of retail prices for domestically Produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value Is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit less allowance for byproduct Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of sale and may include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods 

Note: Annual historical data on farnrvretall price spreads may be found in food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure*, Statistical Bulletin 694, ERS, 
USDA. 
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ran ii- retail pi ii;e apieaua 




Annual 








1982 






1983 




1980 


1981 


1982 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Beaf. Choice: 






















Retail price* (cWlb.) 


237,6 


238.7 


242.5 


238.0 


246.1 


238.7 


237.1 


235.7 


236.9 


238.7 


Net carcass value 1 (cts.) * 


155.4 


149.3 


150.7 


150.0 


143.0 


139.0 


138.7 


138.7 


140.5 


144.0 


Net farm value* {cts.} 


145.0 


138,5 


140.5 


139.8 


132.6 


128.7 


128.6 


129.3 


131.5 


136.5 


Farm-retail spread (ct*f 


92.6 


100.2 


102.0 


98.2 


1ia5 


110l0 


108.5 


106.4 


105.4 


103.2 


Carcass- retail spread* (cts.) ■ ♦ . - 


82.2 


39.4 


91.8 


88.0 


103.1 


99.7 


98 + 4 


97.0 


96.4 


94,7 


Farm-carcass spread* Jets.) . . . . 


10.4 


10.8 


10.2 


10.2 


10L4 


10.3 


10.1 


9.4 


9.0 


8.5 


Farm value/retail Price \%) 


61 


58 


58 


59 


54 


54 


54 


55 


56 


57 


Pork: 
Retail price 1 (ctsVlb.) -; . 


139.4 


1524 


175.4 


160.7 


190.3 


190.9 


187.0 


183.5 


185.0 


183,3 


Wholesale value 1 (cts.) 


960 


106.7 


121.8 


108,8 


136.0 


127.B 


124.2 


124 + 2 


121 + 6 


122.3 


Net farm value 1 (cts.) 


63.2 


70.3 


88.0 


78-3 


99,9 


90.3 


85.5 


88.2 


90.6 


92.4 


Farm-retail ipcead (cts.) 


67.2 


821 


87.4 


824 


90.4 


100.6 


101.5 


95.3 


94.4 


90.9 


Whole sale- retail spread* (cts.). ♦ . 


41.4 


45.7 


53.6 


51.9 


54.3 


63.1 


628 


59.3 


63 + 4 


61,0 


Farm-wholesale spread 1 (cts.). - - 


34.8 


36.4 


33.8 


30-5 


36.1 


37.5 


38 + 7 


36.0 


31 + 


29.9 


Farm value/retail price {%) 


45 


46 


50 


49 


52 


47 


46 


48 


49 


50 



1 Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcases*. Retail prices from BLS. 3 Value of carcass quantity equlva- 
fent to 1 lb, of retail cuts-beef adjusted for value of tat and bone byproducts. *Market value to pro*icer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproduct* 4 Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and irvcity transport 
tatlon. ■ Represents charges made for livestock marketlnfl, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments. 

Annual 



1980 



1981 



1982 



Fab 



1982 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Feb 



Rail freight rate index- ^ „ 

Allproducto(1969=100) * . . 284.5 327.6 351.4P 350,5 351.9 351.6 351 + 9p 352.1P 355.2P 355.4p 

Farm Products (1969-100) 275.6 315.0 337.2P 338,5 335.2 335.7 336.3 P 338,9p 341. 5p 34Z0p 

GralntDec 1978=100) 127.9 148.1 159,5P 160.2 158.7 158.7 158.7p 158.7P 160.0P 356.8P 

Fcodproducts0969=100) 28ai 329.4 353.4p 354,1 353.1 353.1 353.1p 353.1p 356.8p 160 + 0p 

Rail drloed.rtg* of grain (thou, can) 1 ... 3a 1 26.3 24.4 27.3 20,3 29.5 25.4 21,9 24,7 26.3 

Bargi aMpmtnti of grain {mil. bu.} 1 .... 36.7 38.2 41.9 31.8 36.6 47.5 51.5 37.4 46.4 33.8 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments ^^ rt 

Pfeov back (thousand cwlJ" 124 247 384 345 397 401 347 384 467 530 

Rail (thou. cwd" 1.218 711 688 729 438 427 617 674 464 918 

Truck (thou, cwt* M 7.594 7,662 7,858 6,940 6,762 7,002 7,442 8.115 7,389 7.097 

1 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revbed April 198Z 'Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 'Weekly average; 

from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. "Preliminary data for 1982. p - preliminary. 
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Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



Broilers 

Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb,) 

Wholesale price, 9-city, (ct&/lbj 

Price of broiler grower feed ($/tonJ , , 

Broiler-feed prkre ratio (lb.} 1 r . . , 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chick*. 21 States (mil,) 

Turkey* 

Federally injected slaughter, certified (mil, Ib.J - 

Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 
young hens (cttVlb.) 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 

Turkey^feed price ratio (fb.) 1 

Poults hatched (mil.) 

Egg* 

Price of laying feed ($/ton) 

Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large (cti/doz.)* 

R&pJacement chicks hatched (mlU. ....,:... 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil,) 

Average number of layers on farms (mill 
Rate of lay (eggs per tayer) 



Stocks 

Eggs, shell (thou, cases) ,. -. 

Eggs, frozen (mil. lb,) 

Broilers, beginning of Period (mil. !tx) . . . ,\ \ , 
Turkeys, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 

1 Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweight "19 States, * 
delivery to retailers, 'Marketing year quarters begin in December. * Monthly data not available for 1982. 



1980 


1981 


1982 P 


Fetf 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


11,272 

468 

207 

2.7 


11.106 

46.3 

227 

2.6 


12.032 

44.0 

210 

2.5 


899.0 1,043.1 

44.5 43.6 

209 209 

2.6 2.6 


1,010l9 

4Z3 

203 

2.5 


929.8 

40.3 

198 

2.5 


971.3 

42.0 

201 

2.4 


1.016.0 

43 J 

202 

2.6 


45.2 

206 
2.7 


5 77.9 


"77.1 


3 80.2 


79.3 


76.7 


73,7 


75.2 


80,0 


82.1 


81,6 


2,332 


2.509 


2,458 


123.3 


267.7 


276.5 


289.8 


191.7 


143.5 


- 


83.6 

223 

3.5 

188.7 


60l? 
249 

3.1 
187.3 


60.8 

229 

3.0 

184.2 


55.8 
227 
2.9 

145 


68.0 
225 

3,7 

ai 


69,6 
221 
3.9 
9.8 


67.2 
222 

3.9 
11.7 


54.2 

225 

3.0 

12.5 


53.6 
226 
2.8 

143 


54.9 
227 
2.9 

15.4 


186 

6.0 


210 
6.0 


190 
6.1 


195 
6.8 


188 
6.0 


185 
6.3 


182 
6,3 


185 
6.0 


186 
5.7 


IBBt 
5,8f 


66.9 
485 


73.2 
454 


70.1 
444 


81.4 
36.1 


68.6 
31,2 


69.5 
32.3 


66,6 
30.2 


67.2 

31.1 


62.7 
33.2 


32,9 




Annual 




4 1981 




* • 


1982 




1983 


1980 


1081 


19S2 p 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


Jan 


Feb 


69.671 
288 
242 


69.827 
288 
243 


69,680 
286 
244 


17,460 
289 

60.5 


17,473 
292 

59.9 


17,557 
285 

61.6 


17.231 
282 

61.1 


17,419 
285 

61.0 


5.917 
284 
20.8 


5 h 345 
261 
19.0 




Annual 




1981 




*1982 




1983 


1980 


1981 


1982 p 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


Jan 


Feb 


38 

23.4 

30.6 

240,0 


31 

24.3 

22.4 

198.0 


35 

23.7 

32.6 

238,4 


19 
27.2 

31.5 
532.1 


38 
23,7 

326 
305.1 


39 
17.4 
27.0 

236.4 


32 

22.7 

21.8 

281.7 


28 
28.0 

17.4 
440.2 


34 

25.4 

22.3 

203,9 


35 

28 J 

20.8 

193.8 



Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 
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Dairy. 



Annul I 



19&2 



1963 



1980 



1981 



1962 



Feb 



SePt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jen 



Feb 



Milk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5% fat IS/cwt) 1 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/ton). . * ^ 

MUMeed price ratio (lb r P 

Wt toleule price*? 

Butter, GredeA CM. (ctsVlb.) 

Am. cheese. Wis. assembly pt (ct$7lb.) 

Nonlatdrymilk, Icts^/lb.) 1 

USDA net removal* (mil. tb.): 

Total milkequiv. (mil. IbJ* ........ 

Butter (mil. lb.) 

Anr cheese {mil. lb.) •*'* -. 

Nonfat dry mil* (mil. IbJ '. T . 



11.88 
177 
1.48 


1Z57 
192 
1.44 


12.48 
177 
1.53 


12,46 
180 
1.54 


12.46 
173 
1.56 


12.56 
171 
1.61 


12.56 
172 
1.62 


12.62 
174 
1.60 


12,62 
175 
158 


1Z59 
177 
1.56 


139.3 

133.0 

88.4 


148,0 

139.4 

93.1 


147.7 
138.3 

93.2 


147.5 
137.4 

93.1 


148.4 

138.1 

93.1 


147,4 

140l3 

93.1 


148.2 

140.6 

93.2 


147.9 

140.4 

93.4 


147,2 

139.3 

93.4 


147.2 

133.9 

93.4 


8,799.9 
257,0 
349.7 
634.3 


12.860.9 
351.5 
56&0 
851.3 


14.286.6 
38Z3 
64Z9 
952,9 


1,552.9 
56.7 
38,3 
71.9 


746,2 

12,2 
49.5 
63.9 


819.7 
21.3 
38.1 
53.4 


513.3 
7.8 

35.4 
51.7 


755.9 
15.5 
43,7 
68.7 


1 .972.6 
68.6 
60.1 
81.8 


1 .886.4 
59.2 
66.8 
83.9 




Annual 




1981 




1982 




1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 



III 



IV 



III 



tv 



Milk: 

Total milk production (mil. lb.) 128.525 133,013 135,795 33,178 32.060 33.235 35.723 33.983 32.854 n.a. 

Milk per cow (lb.) 11.889 12.177 12,316 3,036 2,917 3.016 3,246 3.082 2.972 n.a. 

Number of milk cows (thou.) 10.810 10,923 11.026 10,928 10,991 11.021 11.004 11.026 11,053 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning ^ __ ^ __ 

Total milk equiv. {mil lb.) 4 8,599 12,958 18.377 19.534 19,813 18,377 18.020 20,990 20,916 20,054 

Commercial (mtUb.) 5.419 5.752 5.398 5,921 5,255 5.398 5.167 5,042 4.569 4.603 

Government imll. lb) 3,180 7.207 12.980 13.613 14.558 12,980 12.855 15.949 16,347 15,451 

Imports, total equiv. (mil. lb.) 4 2,109 2.329 3,017 578 877 422 658 706 1.231 n.a. 

Commercial disappearance 

milk equiv. (mlL lb,} 119.161 120,513 123.GO0 31.714 30.560 28.654 31.041 31.927 31,378 n,a. 

Butter: 

Production {mil. lb,) 1.145.3 1,228.2 1.258.8 250.2 302.3 368.6 332.9 262.2 295.1 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.} 177.8 304.6 429.2 507.5 489.5 429.2 447.8 541.6 510.0 466.8 

Commerce dbeppearance (mil. lb.) 87a8 869.2 898.9 222.9 243.2 213.3 216.5 222.9 246.1 n.a. 

American cheat: 

Production Imll. lb ) 2,376.6 2 r 608.5 2 r 69Z7 619.1 611.1 655.6 740.9 662.5 633.8 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 406.6 591.5 889.1 828.0 886.4 889.1 817.1 903,2 955.0 981.4 

Commercial disappearance (mlUb.) 2,023.9 2,114.5 2,107.2 536.5 548.4 534.7 527.6 538.7 506.2 n.a. 

Other Cheese: 

Production Imll. !bj 1.608,5 1,620.6 1.739.2 398.4 426.6 393.6 437.8 437.0 470.9 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 105.6 99.3 86.6 100.8 95.7 86.6 80.9 91,6 99.2 828 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.} ..„ 1.827,9 1,860.8 1,994.5 457.4 528.6 444.6 478.8 489.9 581.3 n.a. 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,160.7 1,314.3 1,397.2 325.6 291.4 336.6 417.2 346.7 296.8 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning {mil. lb.) 485.2 586.8 839,7 733.1 809.0 889,7 975.6 1.132.4 1.240.1 132,0 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) 538.9 464.1 439.6 155.4 118.0 94.4 75.2 150.0 120.1 n.a. 

Fro«ndewrtproductKHi(mil.ga|.}' 1.168.4 1,169.3 1,186.0 348.0 244.8 251.1 334.7 347.8 252.4 n.a. 

' Manufacturing grade milk. * Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk. * Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high 

heat spray process, 4 Milk equivalent, fat-solids basis, 'ice cream, ice milk, and sherbert. n.a - not available. 



Wool. 



I960 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



Feb 



1982 



1983 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jen 



Feb 



U.S. wool price, Boston 1 {ctsJlb.) 245 278 247 263 240 n.a. n.a, n.a. n,a. n.a. 

Imported wool prfca, BoiW fct*/lbj . . 265 292 262 282 247 243 245 246 256 249 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

APParel wool Uhou, tb.) 113.423 127.752 105,009 9.644 8 r 279 7,093 7.717 9.417 8,835 n.a. 

Carpel wool {thou, lb.) 10,020 10.896 9.825 864 1 .1 73 703 769 644 921 n,a. 

1 Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64" s 120,60^22.04 microns) staple 2%" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: 
Territory tine, good French combing and staple. * Wool Price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A {24 micron), including duty 
(25.5 cents). Duty in 1982 is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported a& Australian 64's combing, excluding, n.a - not available. 
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Meat animals. 



Annual 



1952 



1983 



Can l» on feed (7-St*tet) 

Number on feed (thou* head) 1 , ! 

Placed 0(1 feed (thou, head) 

Marketings (thou, heed) 

Other disappearance (thou, head), . 
Beef steer-corn price ratio. 

Omaha (bu.) J 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha (txi.) a 
Market price* J$ pm cwt.) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers. Omaha 

UtTlltv cows, Omaha 

Choice veaiers, S. St Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb, . 
Slaughter hogs. 

Barrows and ftflts, 7-merkets . . . 
Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 4&50 lb, (per head) . . ..... 

Slaughter sheep and lambs; 

Lambs, Choice. San Angelo, . . . 

Ewes. Good, San Angelo. 

Feeder lamb*. 

Choice. San Angelo 

Wholesale meat price*. Midwest 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 Jb, ., 

Canner and Cutter cow beef. , . , 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 

Pork bellies. 12-14 lb 

Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb. < 



1980 


1961 


1962 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 1 


Jan 


Feb 


8.454 
18,346 
17,448 

1,489 


7363 
17314 
17,198 

1.263 


7.201 
20.261 
18,007 

1.139 


7,055 

1,320 

1.413 

93 


6317 

1,994 

1.575 

63 


7.153 
2,600 
1,527 

83 


8.143 

1,785 

7,485 

119 


8,324 

1,533 

1,430 

111 


8316 

1.509 

1.643 

130 


8,052 
1,179 

1,506 
121 


25.1 
14.6 


22.2 

15.5 


26.5 
229 


25.9 
20.1 


27.5 
2&1 


27.7 
27.2 


25,1 
22.8 


25l2 

23L0 


24.5 

2a2 


23.4 
21.7 


66.96 
45.73 
75.53 


63.84 
41.93 
77.16 


64.30 
39.96 
77.70 


63.54 
38.11 
67.50 


61.25 
41.52 
8480 


58.78 
39.28 
75.00 


58.91 
36.58 
75.00 


58.92 
35.41 
78.40 


59.33 
36.94 
75.88 


61,20 
40l92 
75.00 


75.23 


66.24 


64.82 


63.28 


66.48 


63.45 


63.88 


62.35 


65l30 


67.35 


40.04 


44,45 


55.44 


49.49 


63.01 


56,94 


53.49 


54.94 


56.78 


57,27 


30.14 


35.40 


51.14 


39.96 


62.62 


53.81 


45.62 


47.42 


52.94 


55.40 


66.42 
24. 66 


58.40 
26.15 


56.44 
21.80 


53.50 
26.50 


52.90 
16.85 


50.38 
12.06 


47.50 
11.83 


51.62 
14.44 


55.81 
20L25 


60.88 
19.25 


68,36 


56.86 


52.97 


53.25 


47.35 


46.67 


4a 33 


52.44 


58.31 


64.06 


104.44 
92.45 
84.87 

43.78 
73.34 


99.84 
84.06 
96.56 
52.29 

77.56 


101.31 
78.96 

111.51 
76.54 
91.47 


101.24 
78.44 

102.17 
67.84 
78.40 


95.54 
79.00 
123.47 
90.70 
99.74 


93.00 
77.83 

113.43 
75.20 

105.80 


92.88 

75,19 
104.92 

71.86 
106.00 


92.62 

73.17 
106,12 

74.02 
104,74 


94.14 
74.88 
112.83 
80,91 
85.92 


96,55 
83.83 

88.93, 




Annual 




1991 




1962 




1983 





1980 1981 1962 IV I II ill IV I II 

Cattle on feed (13 States}; 

Number on feed (thou, head)' 10,399 9,845 9,028 8,210 9,028 8318 8.981 8,800 10,271 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 22.548 21,929 24,425 6.193 5,572 5,781 5346 7.226 

Marketings (thou, head) 21,306 21,219 21309 5,034 5,443 5,209 5,773 5,384 

Other disappearance (thou, head} . . . 1,796 1,527 1,373 341 339 409 254 371 
Hogsiner pigs Jl&Stitvtk 1 

Inventory (thou, head) 1 49,090 45,970 41,940 47.170 45,970 40310 41.190 41,670 41 H 940 41,640 

Breeding (thou, head)* &840 6,021 5,593 6,357 6.021 5,578 5389 5,553 5.593 5.913 

Market(thou. head) 1 42,250 39,949 36,347 40313 39,949 35,032 35,501 36.117 36347 35.727 

Ferrowinos (thou, head) 10,527 9,821 8,963 2,418 1,977 2,391 2,237 2,358 *1,956 2,080 

Pig crop (thou, head) 76,230 72,591 65.787 17353 14,059 17,943 16,254 17,511 15,468 

Commercial daughter (thou, head)* 

Cattle. 33,807 34,953 35343 6,992 8,679 8.642 9,214 9,306 

Steers 17,156 17,508 17,277 4,338 4,431 4,390 4,323 4,133 

Heif «" 9.593 10,027 10,394 2.586 2337 2,353 2379 2,825 

Cows 6,334 6,643 7354 1.880 1.738 1385 1,767 2,144 

Bolls and stags 724 775 818 186 173 214 225 206 - 

Calves . < . 2388 2,798 3.021 802 770 675 770 806 - - 

Sheepand lambs .. . 5379 6,008 6,449 1.600 1,602 1.537 1,628 1,681 - - 

H °95 - ■ 96,074 91,575 82,190 24,026 21.714 20.712 18,940 20.825 

Commercial production (mil. IbJ 

Beef 21,470 22,214 22,366 5,677 5,455 5,363 5,730 5,8l8 

Veal ? 379 415 423 115 107 99 107 110 

Lamb and mutton 310 327 356 87 90 85 88 93 

Pork 16.432 15.716 14.121 4.157 3,693 3.550 3,240 3,638 

1 Beginning of period. 'Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds livewelght 'Quarters are Dec. preceding yeer-Feb. (I), Mar, -May (U), June-Aug, 
(III), end Sept-Nov. fJV). 4 Intentions. 'Classes estimated 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



Marketing year 1 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Feb 



1982 



Sept 



Od 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jen 



Feb 



Wholesale price*: 

Wheal, No. 1 HHW. Kansas City ($/bu.P , 4.25 4.45 4.27 

Wheat, DNS. Minneapolis (S/bu.) 1 4.16 4.46 4.17 

Flour, KansasCrty ($/cwO 10,03 10-35 10.37 

Flour, Minneapolis t$/cwt_) 10.27 10.98 10.70 

Rice. S.W. U. ($/cwt) J 2215 25,95 20.20 

Wheat; 

Exports <mll. bu.l 1.375 1.514 1.773 

Mil! grind (mil. bu.) *i . 630 643 631 

Wheat flour production (mil, cwL>, . . , , 283 290 282 

Marketing year 1 



4.26 

4,17 

10.70 

10.95 

18.60 

149 
53 
24 



3,75 

3.79 

10.12 

10,48 

17.40 

135 
64 
24 

1981 



3.61 

3.78 

9.96 

10,39 

17.50 

105 
56 
25 



3.86 

3.85 

9.92 

10.46 

17,55 

110 
54 
24 



3.98 

3.76 

10.30 

10.45 

18.40 



4.00 

3.80 

10.20 

10.16 

18.35 



100 152 

55 55 

24 24 

1982 



4.08 
3.82 

10.49 
10.30 
17.50 



.1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr. May J una- Sept Oct- Dec Jan-Mar Apr.May June-Sept Oct. Dec 



924 



902 



989 



1,329 



969 



2.735 2,178 



1,557 1,164 2,987 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning {mil. bu.) . . .>. ..... 

Domestic um: 

FoodimfLbu,} ; , ,, , 

Feed and seed (mil, bu.)* 

Exports (mil. bu.) 

1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rtoe. ■ Ordinary Protein. * Long-grain, milled bask * Feed use approximated by residual. 



596 


611 


600 


96 


202 


159 


152 


87 


206 


150 


187 


165 


254 


20 


229 


-28 


29 


24 


235 


3 


1,375 


1.514 


1,773 


224 


622 


427 


441 


282 


546 


315 



Feed grains. 



Marketing year 1 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Feb 



1982 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Feb 



Wholesale prictt; 

Corn, No, 2 yellow, St. Louis {$/bu.) 273 3.35 2.61 261 232 2.32 2.43 2,49 252 2.79 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow. KansaaClty ($/cwt.) . 4.65 5.36 4.29 4.26 4.06 3.85 4,25 4.37 4.54 4>87 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis {$/bu.) 2.16 2.60 2.21 2.27 1.69 1.54 1,58 1.59 1,63 1.72 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 267 3.64 3.06 3.14 237 242 2.45 2.37 2,38 242 

Exports; 

Corn (mil. bu.) 2,433 2,355 1,967 148 108 167 171 175 175 n.a. 

Feed grains (mil. metric tonsP 71.3 69.3 58.6 5.3 3.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.3 n.a. 

Marketing year 1 1981 1982 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr-May June-Sept Oct. Dec Jan Mar Apr May June-Sept Oct.Dec 

Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mil, bu,) 1.304 1.618 1.034 3,987 2 r 774 1,034 6,968 5.132 3,904 2.286 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil, bu,) 4,519 4.139 4.173 685 831 1.553 1,194 672 753 1,556 

Food, seed, Ind. (mil. bu.) ,,,,. 675 735 812 133 311 170 153 147 342 192 

Feed grains: 1 

Stocks, beginning (mil. metric ions) 46.2 52.4 34.6 117.4 80,7 45.5 207,0 150.5 114,3 84.9 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. metrfctons) 138,7 123.0 127.9 20.8 24.8 47.4 36.6 20.1 23.7 48.8 

Food, seed. Ind. (mil. metric tons) 223 23,8 25.8 4.6 9.5 5.3 5.2 5.0 10,3 5.9 

1 Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley, * Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 
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Vegetables - 

Annual 
1980 1981 

Wholesale priest: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East te/ewt) . - . 6.32 9.39 

iceberg lettuce (S/crtnJ 1 4.25 5.27 

Tomatoes (S/crtn.) 3 7 + 57 9.06 

Wholesale price indix. 10 canoed 
veg. H967-10O) 200 235 

Grower prte» Index, fresh commercial 
veg. U977-10O) 110 135 

*5td carton 24*sf.o + b. shipping point * 5x.£~6x6. f.o.bi Fla-Cal. 



1982 



Feb, 



1982 



Sept 



Dct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Feb 



6.05 


6.72 


4.45 


4.32 


4.05 


3.82 


3.91 


4.08 


5.92 


5.76 


£79 


4.31 


6.28 


5.72 


4.38 


3.44 


7.40 


11.90 


4 + 65 


7.74 


8.10 


9.33 


6.95 


13.62 


239 


242 


234 


235 


234 


2.33 


233 


230 


122 


161 


88 


93 


119 


1,10 


101 


116 



Sugar- 



as. raw sugar price. N.Y. (cWlb.F 
U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons) 3 * * 



Annuel 



1980 

30,11 
10.149 



1981 



1982 



19B2 



1983 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



19.73 19.92 17.77 20.88 20,44 20.79 20.83 21,23 21.76 

9.731 n.a 6.36 n.a + n.a. n.e + n.a. n + a. n.a. 



*Spot price reported by N*Y* Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed In mid August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977 + a Raw 
value. a Excludes Hawaii, n.a. * not available. 



Tobacco 

Annual 1982 

1980 1981 1982 p Feb Sept Oct Nov 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue-cured (ctsVlb.) 1 144.5 166,4 178.6 185,5 t81.0 - 

Burley [cts./lbj 1 165.9 180.6 180.3 180.5 - - 164.0 

Domestic conumption 3 

Cigarettes (bi!.) 620.7 640.0 633.0 52.9 56.7 54J 49.5 

Large cigars (mll.J 3,994 3.893 3.607 276.5 325.4 311.7 314.0 

1 Crop year July-June for flue-cured. October-September for burley\ a Taxabte removals, n.a. - not available. 



Dec 



179.0 



33.1 
266.2 



1983 



Jan Feb 



18Z5 180l0 



n.a. n.a. 

n.a. n.a. 



Coffee. 



Composite green price, N*Y. (ctsJlb.) , . 
imports green bean equivalent (miJ.lb.) 1 



Roasting {mlL lb.} 3 











- 




p — 




Annual 






1982 






1983 




1980 1981 


1982 p 


Feb Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jen p 


Febp 


157.70 122.10 
2,466 2.248 


132.00 
2.352 


140.06 129.49 
236 216 


135.00 
274 


134.92 
187 


135.46 
213 


131.37 
190F 


128-88 
220F 


Annual 




1981 




1982 






1983 



1980 1981 1982 p July-Sept Get-Dec Jan-Mer Apr- June July-Sept Oct-Dsc p Jan-Mar p 
2.255 Z324 2.293 516 657 585 498 536 674 55P 



1 Green and processed coffee. a Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F - Forecast p - preliminary. 
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Fats and oils. 



Marketing year' 



1982 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Fab Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Feb 



So v beans: 
Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, 

Chicago <$/bu.)' 6.46 7.59 6.24 6.21 5.32 5.26 5.64 5.65 5,85 

Crushjngsfmil. bu,) 1.123.0 1.020.5 1,029.7 86.7 76.0 100.2 108.1 111.9 110.0 

Exports (mil. bu.) 875.0 724.3 929.1 89.4 58.0 94.4 93.6 90.1 86.3 

Soybean oil: 

Wholesale price, crude. Decatur (cts./lb.) . ... ? 24.3 22.7 19.0 18.2 17.4 17.4 17.6 16.6 16.4 17.3 

Production (mil, Ib.J 12.106,3 11.270.2 10.979,4 917.7 818.3 1 r 079.4 1,145.3 1,191.1 1,167.2 

Domestic disappearance (miLib.) 8.980.7 9.113.7 9,536.7 760.3 869.1 793.2 873.5 767.2 897.3 

Exports (mil. lb.} > , . 2.690.2 1.630.5 2.076.3 176.7 244.1 181.1 174.9 142.0 124.0 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Ib.J 776.0 1.210L2 1 .736.1 2,160.0 1,397.4 1.102,5 1*207.8 1.304.7 1,586.6 1.732.4 

Soybean meek 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/tonl . 181.91 218.18 182.52 191.0 160.8 157.0 173.4 178.5 179.3 

Production (thou, ton) 27.105.1 24.312,1 24,634.4 2,077.4 1318.5 2.385.9 2.561.4 2.679.1 2,627.8 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton* 19.215.0 17.590.9 17.714,4 1.139.4 1.597.7 1,770.1 1.851.5 2.035.6 1,507.7 

Exports (thou, ton) 7.931.9 6.784,1 6.907.5 B28.8 235.3 448.2 723.1 660.8 1,052.2 

Stocks, beginning Ithou. ton) 267.4 225.6 162,7 315.7 189.7 175.2 342.8 349,6 332.3 400.2 

Margarine, wholesale Prfee, Chicago (cts/lb.) --■ 50,3 47.0 41.4 39.6 41.3 41.3 41.3 40.6 40.0 40.0 

1 Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soymeal and oil; calendar year for margarine. ^Beginning April 1, 1982 prices based on 30 day 
delivery, using upper end of the range. 



Cotton. 



U.S. price. SLM. M/16 In. (cts/lb.) a . 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cn/lb.)' 

U.S, M 1-3Y32" (cts./ib.)* * 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) . 
Export* (thou, bales) 





Marketing year 1 








1982 






191 


13 


1979/60 


1980/81 


1981/82 


Fab 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


71.5 


63.0 


60.5 


57.3 


59.0 


58.6 


58.2 


59.7 


60.2 


61.7 


n.a. 

n.a. 
6,463,0 
9.228.9 


93.3 

n.a. 

5370.5 

5,925.8 


73.8 

75.9 

5.263,8 

6,567.3 


70.0 

72.5 

413.9 

792.3 


72.7 

74.1 

495.4 

370.1 


70L2 

73.4 

434.7 

308.3 


69.0 

72.0 

407.4 

399.1 


69.7 

73.3 

444.5 

394.9 


71.9 

74,3 

422,5 

462.4 


74.3 
75.5 



1 Beginning August 1, * Average spot market 'Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory 
growths, n.a. ■ not available. 



Fruit. 



Wholesale price indexes: 

Freshfruit<1967=100) 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 

Canned fruit and Ju ice ( 1 967-1 00) . 

Frozen fruit and juke (1 967-100) . 
F.o.b. shipping point prices: 

Apples. Yakima Valley (S/ctn.) 1 . . 

Pears. Medford, Or* tt/box) 1 . . . . 

Oranges. US. avg. ($/box) 

Grapefruit. US. av&, ($/box) * . . . 





Annual 








1982 






1883 




1980 


1981 


1982 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


237.3 
399.2 
256.4 
244,3 


226.7 
405.9 
273.8 
302.8 


235.4 
409.7 
283.7 
305.5 


250.8 
41 Q0 
286.5 
313.7 


237.9 
406.9 
281.2 

301.9 


224.5 
412.5 
281.6 
301.9 


233.4 
412.5 
279.9 
30Z8 


234.2 
411.3 
263.4 
297.5 


222.1 

410.2 
284.6 

298.3 


227,1 
411.4 
283.2 
296.1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


s 14.26 


1240 


10.95 


10.22 


11.56 


8.06 


■9.50 


n,a. 
9,56 
8.50 


na. 
11.30 
10.10 


n.a. 

14.10 

9.36 


rua, 

13.50 

9,46 


n.a. 

26.20 

9.30 


n.a. 

19.50 

8.74 


n.a. 

16.50 

8.36 


n.a. 
12.99 
8.48 


n.a. 

11.10 

8.63 


n.a. 

10.40 

8.63 


Year Ending 






1982 






1983 




1980 


7981 


1982 


Feb 


Mar 


June 


Sept 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


2,244.6 2,676.1 
205.0 207.9 
579.5 545.6 

1.008.4 1.127,2 


3 ,1 38.9 

160.9 

627.5 

1.157.6 


271.0 

111.3 

442.5 

1.565.9 


1.055.2 

721 

374,5 

1.765.8 


276.9 

n.a, 

345.5 

1 .850.6 


1.500.2 
467.1 
595.9 

1,206*9 


3.082.3 
180.9 
623.6 

1,156.4 


480.8 

140.1 

546.3 

1,368.3 


273.3 

110.5 

482.3 

1,379.7 



Stocks, anding: 

Fresh apples (mil, lb.) . ^. 

Fresh pears (mil. lb.) 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) 

Frozen fruitjuices (mil. lb,) 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-113"s. 'D'Anjou pears, Medford, or wrapped, U,S. No. 1, 100-135**. ^Control 
atmosphere storage. n,a, ■ not available. 



April 1983 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: 


domestic 


measure 1 




















A 


rea 








Feed 


Other 






















and 


dome* 














Harw- 




Produc- 


Total 


Retid 


tic 


Ex. 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 
price 




Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


Supply 1 


ual 


uaa 


ports 


urn 


itocka 




Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu. 


Wheat: 
























1979/80 . . . 


71.4 


6Z5 


34.2 
33.4 


2,134 


3,060 


86 


697 


1.375 


2,158 


902 


3.78 


1980/81* - . 


80.6 


71.0 


2.374 


3,279 


51 


725 


1.514 


2,290 


989 


3.91 


1981/82* - . 


88.9 


81.0 


34.5 


2.799 


3.791 


142 


712 


1.773 


2.627 


1,164 


3.65 


1982/83* . . 


87.3 


78.6 


35.6 


2309 


3,977 


165 


705 


1.525 


2,395 


1.582 


3,45 


1983/84* . . 








2.265 


3350 


200 


710 


1.500 


2,410 


1.440 


3.50- 
3.90 


Rice: 

1979/80 . . . 


Mil 


acres 


lb/acre 






MiJ. 


cwt (rough equiv. 


\ 






c/fb. 


Z §2 


Z87 


4.599 


131.9 


163.6 


7 6.1 


49.2 


8Z6 


137.9 


25.7 


10.50 


1980/81* ■ ■ 


3.38 


3.31 


4.413 


146.2 


17Z1 


19.7 


54.5 


91.4 


155.6 


16.5 


1Z80 


1981/82* . . 


3.83 


3.79 


4319 


18Z7 


199.5 


'9.0 


59.4 


ezi 


15QL5 


49.0 


9.05 


1982/83* . . 


3.29 


3.25 


4.742 


154.2 


203.7 


'10.0 


61.0 


67.5 


138.5 


61.7 


8.00 


1983/84- . , 








IIOlB 


176.2 


T 10.0 


$4.5 


67.5 


14Z0 


34.2 


8.50- 
10.00 


Corn: 


Mil. 


acres 


8u/ecre 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


1979/80 . . - 


81.4 


7Z4 


109.7 


7,939 


9,244 


4.519 


675 


2,433 


7.627 


1.617 


2.52 


198CV81* . - 


84.0 


73.0 


91.0 


6.645 
8 r 2Q2 


8.263 


4,139 


735 


2,355 


7,229 


1,034 


3.11 


1981/82* . . 


84.2 


74.7 


109.8 


10;564 


4,173 


811 


1,967 


6,951 


2,286 


2.50 


1982/83* - . 


61-9 


73.2 


114.8 


8.397 


4,300 


900 


2.050 


7,250 


3,434 


Z40- 


19613/84- . . 


Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 


5.640 


9,075 


4.150 


950 
Mil. bu. 


2,100 


7,200 


1.875 


Z55 
$/bu. 


Sorghum: 

1979/80. . . 
























15.3 


1Z9 


6Z7 


809 


969 


484 


13 


325 


ffi 


147 


Z34 


1980/81* > . 


15.6 


1Z5 


46,3 


579 


726 


307 


11 


299 


109 


Z94 


1981/82* . . 
1982/83* . . 


16.0 


13.7 


$4.1 


879 


988 


431 


11 


249 


691 


297 


2.39 


16.1 


14.2 


59.0 


841 


1,138 


355 


11 


225 


591 


547 


2.45 


1983/84* . . 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 


700 


1,247 


426 


11 
Mil. bu. 


250 


686 


561 


2.55- 

Z95 

$/bu. 


Barley: 

1979/80 . . . 


8.1 


7.5 


50.9 


383 


623 


204 


172 


55 


431 


192 


2.29 


1980/81* . - 


8.3 


7.3 


49.6 


361 


563 


174 


175 


77 


426 


137 


Z86 


1981/82* . . 


9.7 


9.2 


5Z3 


479 


626 


202 


174 


100 


476 


150 


2.45 


1982/83' . - 


9.6 


9.1 


57.3 


522 


682 


215 


177 


45 


437 


245 


2.15 


1983/84* . . 


Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 


470 


725 


225 


180 
MM. bu. 


60 


465 


260 


2,3a 

Z60 
$/bu. 


°* t>: i 4 
























1979/80 7. . 
1980/81' , . 


14.0 


9.7 


54.4 


527 


808 


492 


76 


4 


572 


236 


1.36 


13.4 


8.7 


53.0 


458 


696 


432 


74 


13 


519 


177 


1,79 


1981/82* . . 


: . 13.7 


9.4 


54.0 


509 


688 


451 


78 


7 


336 


152 


1.89 


1982/83* . . 


14.2 


10.6 


58.4 


617 


770 


440 


75 


5 


520 


250 


1.45 


1983/84* , . 


Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 


515 


766 


440 


75 
MIL bu. 


10 


625 


241 


1.50- 
1.75 

$/bu. 


Soybeans: 
























1979/80 . . . 


71.6 


70.6 


3Z1 


2.268 
1.792 


2,442 


*85 


1.123 


875 


2,083 


359 


6.28 


1980/81* . . 


70.0 


67.9 


26.4 


2,151 


S§ 


1.020 


724 


1.833 


318 


7.57 


1981/82' . . 


67.8 


66.4 


30.1 


2,000 


2,318 


1,030 


929 


2,052 


266 


6.04 


1982/83' . - 


7Z2 


70.8 


3Z2 


2,277 


2,543 


*88 


1.125 


950 


2.163 


380 


5.55 


1983/84* . . 








2.100 


2,480 


4 90 


1.135 
MIL lbs. 


970 


2,195 


285 


5.50 
7.25 

c/lb. 


Soybean oil: 
























1979/80 . , . 


. . — 


— 


_ 


12.105 


12381 


_ 


8,981 


2390 


11,671 


1,210 


24.3 


1980/81* - . 


k , — 


— 


— 


11.270 
10.979 


12.480 


— 


9,113 


1331 
2,077 


10*744 


1,736 


2Z7 


1981/82* . . 


. , — 


_ 


_ 


12.715 


_ 


9,535 


11312 


1,103 


19.0 


1982/83' . . 


r . — 


*. 


_ 


12.092 


13,195 


_ 


9.800 


2.075 


11375 


1,320 


17.0 


1983/84* . 








1Z370 


13.690 




10,200 
Thou, tons 


2,050 


12,250 


1,440 


15.0- 
19.0 

$/ton 


Soybean mul: 
























1979/80 . . . 


, . — 


— 


— 


27.105 


27.372 


— 


19,214 


7.932 


27,146 


226 


181.9 


1980/81* . . 


. . — 


_ 


_ 


24312 


24.538 


_ 


1 7,591 


6.784 


24375 


163 


218.2 


1981/82* . . 


, , — 


— 


_ 


24,634 


24,797 


— 


17,714 


6,908 


24375 


175 


183 


1982/83" . . 


, , — 


_ 


_ 


26,865 


27,060 


,-. 


18,750 


6,Q50 
7,950 


26300 


260 


175 


1983/84* . . 


• . — 


— 


— 


27,070 


27.330 


— 


19,100 


27.050 


280 


180-220 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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oupiJiy diiu u 


U1I£CILIUII — U 

A 


rea 


Yield 

lb/acre 

547 
404 
543 

582 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 
Supply 3 


Ftttd Other 
and dome*- 

Rttid- tic 
ual u« 


Ex- 
port* 


Total 

UfS 


Ending 
stocks 


F*rm 
price 




Planted 


Harves- 
ted 


Cotton* 

1979/80 
1980/81* . . . 
1981/82* . . . 
1982/83* . . . 
1963/84* . . . 


MM. 

14.0 
14.5 
14.3 
11.5 


acres 

1Z8 
13.2 


14.6 

n.i 

15.6 

12.0 

9.2 


18.8 

14.1 
18.3 
18.7 
17.2 


MJL bales 

6.5 
5.9 
5.3 
5.4 
5.7 


9.2 

5.9 
6.6 
5.4 

ao 


15.7 
11.8 
11.8 
10.8 

11.7 


ao 

Z7 
8.6 
8.0 
5.6 


c/lb 

'62.5 
"74.7 
'54.3 



Supply and utilization— metric measure 

Mil hectares 



Wheat: 
1979/80 . 
1980^81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Rica: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Corn: 

1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Feed Grain: 
1979/80 . 
1980/61* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Soybeans: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Soybean oil: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 • 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Soybean maal 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83' 
1983/84* 



2a9 
32.6 
36.0 
35.3 



1.2 

1.4 
1.8 
1.3 



3Z9 
34.0 
34.1 
33.1 



48.1 
49.1 
50t0 
49.3 



29.0 
28.3 

27.4 
29.2 



25.3 
28.7 
32.8 

31.9 



1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 



29.3 

29.5 
30.2 
29t6 



41.5 
41.1 
43.3 

43.3 



S 



27.5 
26.9 
28.6 



Metric 

ton a/ ha 

Z30 
2.25 

2.32 
Z39 



5.15 
4.95 
5.40 
5.31 



6.88 
5.72 
6.90 
7.2T 



5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5.87 



218 
1,78 
2,03 
Z16 



58.1 
64.6 
76.2 
76.4 
61.6 



6.0 
8.8 
8.3 
7.0 

5.0 



201.6 
16U8 
208.3 
213.3 
143.3 



238.2 

198.0 
24a 5 
255.0 
178.7 



61.7 
48.8 
544 
62.0 
57.2 



5l49 
5.11 
4.98 
5l49 
5.61 



24.59 
2Z06 
2Z36 
24.39 
24.56 



83.3 

89.2 

103.2 

108.3 

104,8 



Mil. metric tons 



2.3 19.0 

1.4 19.7 
3.9 19,4 

4.5 19.2 
5.4 19.3 



37.4 
41.2 
48.3 
41.5 
40.8 



Mil. rneirlc ions {rough equlv.J 



7.4 
7.8 
9.0 
9.2 
8.0 



234.8 
209.9 
234.6 
271.4 
23a 5 



284.7 
250.7 
283.4 
326.4 
289.1 



66.5 
58,5 

eai 

69 3 
67.5 



5.84 
5.66 
5.77 
5.99 
6.21 



24.83 
2Z26 

2Z51 
24.45 
24.80 



7 Ql3 
7 0.4 
'0.4 

'0.4 
7 0.4 



Z2 

Z5 
Z7 

ii 



MM. metric tons 



114,8 
105.1 
106.0 
109.2 
105.4 



138.7 
123.0 

127.9 
129,3 
127.5 



*2.3 
'2.4 
4 2.5 
*2.4 
4 2.4 



17.1 
18.7 
20t6 
22.9 

24.2 



22.3 
23.8 
25.8 
28.1 
29.4 



30.6 
27.8 
28.0 
30.6 
30.9 



4.07 
4.13 
4.33 
4.45 
4.63 



17.43 
15.96 
16.09 
17.01 
17.33 



3.7 
4.2 
3.7 
3.1 
3.1 



61.8 
59.8 
50.0 

53.3 



71.3 
69.3 
58.6 
5a9 
61.1 



23.8 

19.7 
25.3 
25.9 
26.4 



1.22 
.74 
.94 
.94 
.93 



7.20 
6.15 
6.27 
7.30 
7.21 



58.7 
62,3 
71.5 
65,2 
65.6 



6.2 
7.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.4 



193.7 
183.6 
176.5 
184.2 
182.9 



232.3 
216.1 
21Z3 

216.3 
218.0 



56.7 
49.9 
55.8 
5a9 
59.7 



5.29 
4.87 
5.27 

5.39 
5.56 



24.63 
22.11 

2Z35 
24.31 
24.54 



24.5 
26.9 
31.7 
43.1 
39.2 



1.2 
0L7 
Z2 

1.6. 



41.1 
26.3 
58.1 
672 
47.6 



.55 
.79 
.50 
.60 
.65 



.20 
.15 
.16 
.24 
.26 



$/metric 
ton 



139 
144 
134 
127 
129-143 



231 
282 
200 
1.76 
187-220 



122 

98 

100 

106-122 



5Z4 


— 


34.6 


-^ 


71.1 


— 


110.1 


— 


71.1 


— 


9.8 


231 


8.7 


278 


7.3 


222 


10.3 


204 


7.8 


200^265 



536 
500 
419 
375 
330-420 



201 
241 
201 
193 
200-245 



$/kg 



Cotton: 

1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



5.7 
5.9 
5.8 

4.7 



5.2 

5.4 
5.6 
4.0 



.61 
.45 
.61 
.65 



3.19 
2,42 

3.41 
2,62 
ZOO 



4.05 
3.07 
3.99 
4.07 
3.74 



1.42 
1.28 
1.15 
1.18 
1.24 



ZOO 
1.28 
1,44 
1.18 
1.31 



3,42 

2.57 
2L57 
Z36 
Z55 



.65 

.59 

1.44 

1,74 

1.22 



'1.38 

'1.65 
M.20 



•March 23, 1963 Supply and Demand Estimates. * Marketing year beginning June 1 for w hear bar lev, and oate, August 1 for cotton and rice, 
September 1 for »ybeans. and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soymeal, and soyoiO Includes imports. 'Season average 'Includes seed. Upland and extra 



discrepancy. 



April 1983 



M 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



i960 



Groa n*tion*J product" . . . 2.633.1 

Personal conaumptior 

expenditures ^ 1,667.2 

Durable good* -, . 214.3 

Nondurable goods ^ 670.4 

Clothing and shoes 104.7 

Food and beverages 343.7 

Services ., . . *• . , , , 782.5 

Gross Private domestic 

investment 402.3 

Fixed investment ■+.*■>. 412-4 

Nonresidential 309.2 

Residential 103.2 

Change in business inventories . . , . -10.0 

Net exports of goods and services. , . . 25.2 

Exports 339,2 

Imports 314.0 

Government purchases of 

good* and services 538.4 

Federal 197.2 

State and local 341.2 



Gross national product. . . 1,474.0 

Personal consumption 

expenditures <.,,,, 930.5 

Durable goods ^ ,„.« 137.1 

Nondurable goods ,".„, 355.8 

Clothing and shoes 78 L 

Food and beverages 180.2 

Services 437.6 

Gross private domestic investment . . . 208.4 

Fixed investment 213.3 

Nonresidential 166.1 

Residential 47.2 

Change in business Inventories . . . . -5 T 

Net exports of goods and services. . , . 50.6 

Exports 159.2 

Imports 10 86 

Government purchases of 

goods and services .^ . tft 284.6 

Federal 106.5 

State and focal .. , . . i78J 

New plant ind equipment 

expenditure* <$bil>) 295,63 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 

11972-1001 17e .64 

Disposable income ($bil.) 1,824,1 

Disposable income (1972 Sbil.) . , . . t 1,018.0 

Pap capita disposable income ($1 8,012 

Per capita disposable tocome 

(1972$) 4,472 

U.S. population tot incl. military 

abroad (m|L)* 227,7 

Civilian population (mil.)* 225.6 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1981 1982 III JV I |j 

$ BiJ. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



III 



1972 $Bjl. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuaf rates) 



1,502.5 1,476.9 1.510.4 



1,490.1 1,4707 1.478.4 



1,481.1 



IV 



2,937.7 3,059,3 2,980.9 3.003.2 2,995.5 3,045.2 3,088.2 3,108,2 



1,843.2 


1,971.1 


1.868.8 


1 ,884.5 


1,919.4 


1,947.8 


1,986.3 


2,0303 


234.6 


242.7 


241,2 


229.6 


237.9 


240.7 


240,3 


251.8 


734.5 


76Z1 


741.3 


746.5 


749.1 


755,0 


768.4 


775.7 


114.6 


118.6 


115.9 


116.0 


117.5 


118.4 


119,1 


119.4 


375.3 


397.3 


378.0 


382.3 


387.9 


395.0 


401,3 


405.1 


874,1 


966.3 


886.3 


908.3 


932.4 


952,1 


977.6 


1,003,3 


471,5 


420.3 


486.0 


468.9 


414.8 


431,5 


443.3 


391.5 


451.1 


444.1 


454.2 


455.7 


450,4 


447.7 


438.6 


439.9 


346.1 


348.0 


353.0 


360.2 


357.0 


352.2 


344.2 


338.4 


104.9 


96.2 


101.2 


95,5 


93.4 


95.5 


94.3 


101.4 


20.5 


-23.8 


31.8 


13.2 


-35.6 


-16.2 


4,7 


-48.3 


26.1 


20.5 


25.9 


23.5 


31.3 


34.9 


6,9 


9.1 


367.3 


350.8 


367.2 


367.9 


359.9 


365.8 


349.5 


328.1 


341.3 


330.3 


341.3 


344.4 


328.6 


330.9 


342.5 


319.1 


596.9 


647.4 


600.2 


626.3 


630,1 


630.9 


651.7 


676.8 


228.9 


257.9 


230,0 


250,5 


249.7 


244.3 


259,0 


278.7 


368.0 


389.4 


370.1 


375.7 


380.4 


386.6 


392.7 


398.0 



4.538 



4.547 



4,557 



4,559 



4,527 



4,552 



4,555 



1,477.2 



947.6 


956.9 


951.4 


943.4 


949.1 


955.0 


956.3 


967.0 


140.0 


138.6 


142.2 


1341 


137.5 


138.3 


136.4 


1423 


362.4 


365.0 


363.1 


363.1 


362.2 


364.5 


365,9 


367.6 


82.7 


84.1 


63.1 


83.0 


83.B 


64,0 


84.0 


84.4 


181.4 


164.0 


180.9 


1B2.0 


181.7 


183.0 


184.9 


186.4 


445 2 


453.1 


446.2 


446.2 


449.5 


452.2 


454.0 


456.6 


225,8 


196.9 


233.4 


278.9 


195.4 


202.3 


206.3 


163.5 


216.9 


206.1 


216.9 


214.1 


210.8 


206.7 


202.9 


203.8 


172.0 


165.7 


173.9 


174.2 


172.0 


166.7 


163,4 


160.9 


44.9 


40,3 


42.9 


39.9 


38.9 


40.1 


39.5 


42.9 


9.0 


-9.2 


16.5 


4.8 


-15.4 


-4.4 


34 


-20.3 


42.0 


31.8 


39.2 


36.5 


36.9 


35.7 


27.5 


27.2 


158.5 


148.1 


157.8 


156,9 


151.7 


754.4 


147,5 


138.8 


116.4 


116.3 


118.7 


120.4 


114.7 


na? 


120.0 


111.6 


287.1 


291.3 


286.4 


291.3 


289.2 


285,3 


291.1 


299,5 


110.4 


116,4 


110.7 


116.0 


114.4 


1103 


116.2 


124.7 


176.7 


174.9 


175.7 


175.3 


174.9 


175.0 


174.9 


174.8 


321,49 


319.99 


328.25 


327.83 


327.72 


323.22 


315.79 


315.21 


195.51 


207,15 


197.36 


201,55 


203.68 


205.98 


208.51 


210.42 


2,029.1 


2,1727 


2,060.0 


2,101.4 


2,117.1 


2,151,5 


2,198.1 


2,224.3 


1,043.1 


1,054.8 


1,048.8 


1,051.9 


1,046.9 


1.054.8 


1.058.3 


1,059.1 


8,827 


9,366 


8,951 


9,107 


9,155 


9,285 


9,461 


9,549 



4,547 



229.8 


2321 


230.1 


230,8 


231.3 


231.8 


2324 


233.0 


227.7 


229.9 


228.0 


228.6 


229.1 


229,6 


230.2 


230.8 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators. 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1982 p 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



1983 



Jan 



Feb p 



Industrial production, total 1 (1967-100) . . 
Manufacturing 11967-100) 

Durable (1967-100) 

Nondurable (1967=100) 

Leading economic indicator! 1 s (1967-100). 

Employment 4 (Mil persons) 

Unemployment rate 4 (%) . 

Personal incomt 1 ($ bil. annual rate). . * . * 
Hourly earnings in manufacturing 4 * {$, 

Money stock Ml (dally a vg .) (Sbll.J* 

Money stock- M2 (daily avg.) tStoil>* 

Three-month Treasury bill rate 3 (%) 

Aaa coTpofat* bond yield (Moody's} 1 * (%) . 
Interest rate on new home mortgages 1 ' (%). 
Housing starts, private (incl. farm) (thou.). . 

Auto sales tt retail, total 1 (mil.) 

Susine* sales, total 1 (S bi| T ) 

Sustnass inventories, total 1 ($ bil ) 

SaJesof all retail stores ($ bil.)* 

Durable good* store* ($ bil.) 

Nondurable goods stores ($ bil,) 

Food stores ($ bil.) 

Eating and drinking places t$ bil.) . . . . 

Apparel and accessory stores ($ bll.K ■ » 



Bureau 



justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p 

Note; The leading economic Indicators data series have been revised back to 1948. 



147.0 


151.0 


138.6 


142.9 


137.3 


135.7 


134.9 


135.2 


136.9 


13*3 


146.7 


150,4 


137.6 


1409 


137.1 


135.0 


134.0 


134.5 


136.3 


137.1 


136.7 


140.5 


124.7 


129.3 


123.5 


120.3 


119.3 


119.8 


122.1 


1214 


161.2 


164.8 


156.2 


157.8 


156.7 


156.2 


155,3 


155.8 


156.9 


156.8 


138.2 


140l9 


137.1 


135.7 


138.1 


139.2 


139.6 


141.2 


146.2 


148.3 


99.3 


100.4 


99.5 


99.7 


99.5 


99.2 


99.1 


99.1 


99.1 


99.1 


7.2 


7.5 


9.7 


8.8 


10.2 


m5 


ia7 


10,8 


10.4 


10.4 


2,160.4 


2.415.8 


2,569.9 


2,513.8 2.597.2 


2,611.4 


2,631.2 


2.635,0 2,640.2 


2,643.1 


7.27 


7.99 


8.50 


8.34 


8.59 


8.56 


8.61 


8.69 


a71 


8.75 


* 414.5 


•440.6 


* 478.2 


448.0 


463.2 


468.7 


474.0 


478.2 


482.1 


490.8 


4 1,656 J 


* 1,794.9 


* 1,958,8 


1,815.8 1.917.0 


1,929.7 


1.945.0 


1.959.2 2.007.9 


2,047.5 


11.506 


14.077 


10.686 


ia780 


8.196 


7.750 


8.042 


8.013 


7.810 


8.130 


11.94 


14.17 


13.79 


15.27 


12.94 


1Z12 


11.68 


11.83 


11,79 


12.01 


1266 


14.74 


15.12 


15.12 


14.98 


14.41 


13.81 


13.69 


13.49 


13.17 


1,292 


1,084 


1.062 


911 


1,134 


1.142 


1,361 


1,280 


1.707 


1,756 


9.0 


8.5 


7.9 


8.4 


B.3 


7.9 


9.4 


8.7 


8.7 


8.4 


321.5 


350.5 


339 8 


340.6 


339.5 


332.5 


335.6 


3343 


3404p 


— 


46U0 


504.2 


512.7 


513.9 


515.4 


514.2 


508,6 


504.3 


501 .Op 


- 


79.3 


86.5 


89.1 


87.2 


89.3 


90.3 


92.5 


91.5 


91.0P 


90.7 


24.7 


27.2 


27.7 


26,7 


27.5 


27.8 


302 


29,4 


28.9P 


28.7 


54.6 


59.3 


61.4 


60.5 


61.8 


62.4 


62.4 


62.1 


62.1P 


62.0 


18.1 


ma 


20,8 


2Ql4 


21.1 


21.2 


21,1 


21.2 


20\8p 


206 


7.2 


7.8 


8,6 


8.4 


8.7 


9.1 


9.1 


8.9 


9.1p 


9.2 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


43 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


4,0p 


4.2 


rs of the Federal Reserve Sy sterr 


. ■ Composite index of 1 2 leading Indicators, 4 Department of Labo 


d. * December of the 


year listed. 


1 Moody's 


Investors Service. 


•Federal Home Loan Sank Soard. f Ac 


Jay differences, p - preliminary. 

















U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Export commodities; 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Guff ports (S/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.U vessel, Guff ports ($/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.). 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf Ports ($/bu.)- . . , 

Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsVlb.) 

Soybean meal. Decatur (S/ton) 

Cotton. 10 market avg. spot (cts./lb,) 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts,/lb.) . , ^ . . 

Rice, f.o.b. mlfl, Houston ($/cwt.) . . 

Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts7lb.) 

Import commodities: 

Coffee, N.Y, soot l$/lb.) •: . - 

Sugar. N.Y, *>ot (ctsVlb,) 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts,/lb.) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/lb,) 

Bananas, f.o.b. port of entry ($/40-lb. box). . . 



b produi 


cts 


















Annual 








1982 






1983 


1980 


1981 


1932 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


4.78 


4.80 


4 38 


4.70 


4.23 


3.84 


4.26 


4.39 


4.51 


4.50 


3.28 


3,40 


2.80 


2.92 


2.60 


2.38 


Z68 


2.72 


2.77 


3.00 


3.38 


a2s 


2.81 


2.92 


2.52 


2.45 


2.84 


2.90 


2.96 


3.12 


7,39 


7.40 


6.36 


6.63 


5.82 


5.48 


5.98 


6.03 


6.12 


6.18 


23,63 


21,07 


18.33 


18.32 


17.39 


17.29 


17.44 


1&29 


16.53 


17,28 


196.47 


218.65 


1 79.70 


191.26 


161.76 


157.21 


17499 


177,99 


180,17 


175.68 


81.13 


71.93 


60.10 


57,24 


59.03 


68.58 


58.20 


59.64 


60.16 


61.72 


142.29 


156.48 


172.20 


169,97 


179.98 


176.53 


178.02 


178.02 


1 75.95 


174.92 


21.89 


25,63 


18,89 


20.20 


18.75 


1B.0O 


18.00 


18.00 


19,00 


19.00 


18.52 


15.27 


12.85 


13.40 


11.44 


11,00 


11,00 


1081 


11,35 


12.00 


1,64 


1.27 


1.41 


1.49 


1.36 


1.38 


1.39 


1.38 


1.34 


1.30 


30.10 


19.73 


19.86 


17.77 


20.88 


20.44 


20,79 


20.83 


21.23 


21.76 


73.80 


56,79 


45 48 


47.25 


44,74 


42.77 


41.85 


42.01 


44,27 


49.10 


1.14 


.90 


.75 


.96 


,72 


.71 


.65 


.70 


.76 


.84 


6.89 


7.28 


6.80 


6.95 


6.31 


5,43 


6.04 


6.22 


6.13 


6,90 



n,a. = not available. 



April 1983 
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U.S. agricultural imports 



Live animal*, excluding poultry 

Meat end preparation*, excl. poultry (mt} 

Beef and vaal <mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy product*, excluding egos 

Poultry end poultry products 

Grains and preparation* . 

Wheat and flour (mt) 

flice (mt) . . . ... . 

Feed grains (mt) 

Other 

Fruit*, nut*, and preparation* 

Bananas, Fre*n ImtJ 

Vegetable* and Preparations 

Sugar and preparation*, tncL honey 

Sugar, cone or beet (mt) 

Coffe*, tee. cocoa, aplce*, etc (mt) 

Coffee, ^een (mt) 

Cocoa beans (mt) 

Feed* and fodderr + + 

Protein meel (mt) 

Beveragei. |ncl. distilled alcohol (hi) . . . . 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Hid**. aVins, and turekln* . H . 

Oilevad* , 

Soybean* (mt). . . . . 

Wool, unrnanufactured (mt) ......... 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt). ....... 

Fata, oil*, end gratm (mt) 

Vegetable oil* and w* K es (mt) 

Rubber and allied gum* (mt) ........ 

Other 



Total. 



Janua ry-Decembe r 



December 



1981 


1982 


1961 


1982 


1961 


1982 


1961 


1962 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


- 


- 


329,411 


469.156 


_ 





34,096 


60.492 


831 


914 


1.990,274 


2,036,940 


54 


52 


129 J 70 


124.795 


603 


662 


1,407.622 


1,363,773 


37 


32 


63,112 


69.030 


196 


226 


493,892 


602.205 


15 


16 


40.652 


51.872 


- 


- 


518,111 


611.602 


- 


— 


79 J 43 


79.720 


- 


— 


91.662 


68.700 


— 


— 


6,335 


6.799 


- 


- 


316.155 


374*903 


— 


-— 


28.143 


34,797 


6 


67 


3.056 


9.006 


( l ) 


38 


129 


4.338 


6 


16 


5.176 


9.706 


1 


Z 


381 


909 


160 


242 


29,860 


39,211 


24 


T 


4,172 


1.203 


— 


— 


280,063 


316,978 


— 


— 


23,461 


28.347 


- 


— 


1.530,129 


1,789,592 


— 


— 


106,890 


138,265 


2,45B 


2,584 


524.938 


560.784 


175 


162 


37.474 


35 r 320 


- 


- 


1,055.143 


1,134.163 


— 


— 


62,718 


77,749 


— 


— 


2.390.574 


1.002,134 


— 


— 


291.670 


62,823 


4,565 


2.373 


2,141,207 


797,971 


618 


120 


276.388 


47,438 


1,636 


1.621 


4,087 J 04 


3,907,479 


128 


137 


316.784 


339.694 


993 


1.045 


2,622.773 


2,718,234 


93 


96 


226,377 


251,316 


249 


197 


466,108 


323,383 


12 


18 


20,259 


26.399 


- 


- 


113.257 


109.386 


— 


— 


8,145 


8,922 


53 


66 


9.659 


10.708 


5 


7 


789 


1.107 


10,499 


11,391 


1,158,129 


1,248.438 


697 


984 


107.606 


119,027 


152 


134 


354,024 


342,045 


6 


5 


15.316 


15,008 


- 


- 


268,661 


197,517 


— 


— 


14.040 


9,756 


— 


— 


386.859 


73,045 


— 


— 


5,769 


6,775 


9 


6 


2,627 


1,462 


1 


(') 


225 


60 


45.563 


37>406 


163.219 


133,379 


3,142 


2,189 


11,542 


8.213 


12 


14 


8,238 


14.855 


2 


1 


611 


212 


13 


12 


9,554 


8,510 


1 


1 


726 


737 


761 


701 


475,509 


390,997 


60 


51 


35,675 


26,499 


676 


641 


778,096 


535,31 7 


50 


57 


47.651 


46,189 


— 


— 


745,930 


783,480 


- 


- 


59.331 


59,033 


- 


-^ 


16,772.059 


15,231.640 


_ 


_ 


1.381,360 


1 ,225.505 



1 Less than 500.000 metric tons. Note: 1 metric ton (mt) - 2,204,622 lb; 1 hectoliter (hi) - 100 liter*- 26.42008 gal, 



Trade balance. 



Ja nuary-Deeembef 



19S1 



1982 



1981 



December 



1982 



$ Mil. 



Agricultural export* 43,339 36,622 3,597 

Nonagrteultural export* . . ^ t . . . „.. . ] , 185,622 170,536 15,034 

Total exports' 228,961 207.156 18,631 

Agricultural import* 16,772 15,232 1,381 

Nonagrlculturel Import* , .". . 242,240 227,108 18^136 

Total Imports 3 u . . > . . . 259.012 242,340 19,517 

Agricultural irada balance 26,567 21.390 2,216 

Nonagrkultural trade balance 56,618 -56,572 -3,102 

Total trade balance -30,051 -35.182 ^886 

1 Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipment* (F.A.S. value). * Imports for consumption (customs value). 



2.888 
13,402 
16.290 

1.226 

17,371 
16,597 

1.662 
-3.969 
-2.307 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions. 



Region and country' 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC-10J 

Germany. Fed. Rep T 

Greece 

Itaty 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom s . 

Other Western Europe 

Portugal 

Spain v ,. 



Ja n ua ry* Decemb er 



December 



Change from y*w eaiirer 



Eastern Europe . 

Bulgaria . . . 
German Dem 
Poland . . . . 
Romania. . . 
Yugoslavia. . 



Rep. 



USSR. 



West Asia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 

Turkey , 

South Asia ■■« 

India 

Pakistan 

East and Southeast Asia 

China, MainJand . . . 

China. Taiwan 

Japan . 

Korea, Rap 



Oceania. 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Algeria. . . 

Egypt . . . 
Other Africa. 

Nigeria. . . 



Latin America end Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean 

Central America 

Mexico . . . 

Peru 

Venezuela 



Canada 

Canadian transshipments. 



1961 



1902 



11.835 


11.055 


9.060 


6.271 


1,760 


1,448 


158 


214 


1,181 


941 


3.301 


3,042 


960 


696 


2.775 


2,782 


757 


577 


1,268 


1.458 


1,652 


834 


197 


64 


284 


204 


594 


179 


368 


134 


138 


183 


1.665 


1.850 


15.779 


13,616 


1.716 


1.392 


248 


24 


124 


132 


354 


337 


465 


487 


128 


65 


788 


792 


477 


351 


179 


220 


13.275 


11.432 


1.956 


1.499 


1,145 


1 P 155 


6.562 


5.547 


2,007 


1,580 


240 


272 


2,837 


2.246 


1,515 


1.206 


291 


158 


967 


600 


1,322 


1,038 


544 


468 


6,366 


4,438 


710 


526 


601 


786 


371 


31B 


2,432 


1J56 


420 


278 


893 


671 


1,989 


1,805 


976 


505 



$ mil 



1981 



1,084 
807 
166 

16 

85 
297 

70 
277 

69 
128 

72 
14 
16 
20 

14 

280 

1,300 

108 

13 

2 

15 

33 

26 

62 

49 

12 

1,131 

193 

131 

565 

141 

29 

153 
69 
16 
43 
84 
60 

458 
4> 
60 
31 

165 
19 
95 

165 
55 



1982 



936 

700 

123 

17 

64 

272 

72 

236 

[i 49 

121 

57 

<*) 

10 

36 

6 

2 

78 

1,150 

106 



10 

36 

32 

2 

97 

67 

10 

945 

62 

136 

498 

131 

22 

125 
60 
9 
29 
64 
37 

385 
19 
75 
25 

122 
11 
58 

136 
19 



Ja nu ary- December 



December 



-7 

■9 

-18 

+35 

-20 

-8 

-7 



-24 

+ 15 

-50 
-68 
-28 

■70 
-64 
+33 

+11 

-14 
-19 
-90 
+6 
-5 
+5 
-49 
+ 1 
-26 
+23 
04 
-23 
+1 
-15 
-21 

+ 13 

-21 
^20 
-46 
-17 
-21 
-14 

-30 
-26 
-2 
-14 
*52 
-34 
-25 

-9 
-48 



percent 



Totaf* 43.339 36,622 3 r 597 2,888 -15 

1 Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. * Less than $500,000. * Regions may not add to totals due to rounding. 



-14 

-13 
•26 
+6 
-25 

+3 

•15 

-29 

-5 

-21 
-100 

-38 

+80 
+100 

-86 

-72 

■12 



-100 

+400 

+140 

-3 

-92 

+56 

+37 

-17 

-16 

-68 

+4 

-12 

-7 

-24 

-16 
-13 

-44 
-33 
-24 
-38 

■20 
-60 
+25 
-19 
-26 
-42 
-39 

-18 
-65 

-20 
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U.S. agricultural exports. 



J anu ary - Decs m ber 



December 



1981 



1982 



Thou< untts 

Animal*, live, excluding poultry 

Meat and preps,, excluding 

poultry (mt) f AAA 432 

Dairy products excluding eggs — 

Poultry end poultry product! 

Grains and preparation* 

Wheal and wheat flour (mil 44,770 42,027 

Ricer milled (mt) 1,865 1.982 

Feed grains, excluding 
product* (mt) 64.907 56.196 

Other - - 

Fruit*, nut*, and Preparation! — 

Vegetables and preparations ..*... 

Sugar & prept*. including honey. * . . . — - 

Cott**. tee. cocoa, spice*, etc (mt). . . 52 49 

Fsedi and fodder*. -*..*..*..,. — — 

Protein meal (mt) 6.786 6,445 

Beverages, axel, distilled 

elcohot (lit.) 77,090 63.730 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 265 259 

Hides, skins, and furskins 

Oilieerfi 

Soybeans (mi) 21,830 25.475 

Wool, unmanufactured (mi) 4 4 

Cotton, unmanufactured (ml) 1.324 1,471 

Fats, oils, and grease* (mt) 1,568 1,481 

Vegetabls oils and waxes (mt} 1,651 1,630 

Rubber end allied gums fmt> 14 12 

Other - 

Total - 

1 Less than 500,000. 



1981 



1982 



$ Thou. 
210,588 248.567 



996,693 
302,012 
769.705 

19,389,666 

8.073,255 

961.611 

9.396,956 

935,844 

2,077.484 

1,553.341 

620,590 

224.467 

2.727,777 

7.661,316 

38,915 
1,457.451 

1X324.193 
6.762.318 
6,185.529 

38 h 839 

2.277.320 

769,699 

1 .076.794 

26,837 
1,004,748 

43,339,437 



977.828 
347,225 
514,822 
14,640.574 
6,869.096 
624,644 

6.443.590 

503,242 

1.917.705 

1,174^77 

107,795 

209.018 

2.464.337 

1.446.930 

34.373 

1,546,541 

1,022,145 

6.677.B21 

6,217.747 

36,242 

1,980.197 

66Z942 

952.414 

21.196 

1 .065.867 

36.622.006 



1981 



1982 



1981 



1982 



Thou, unfts 



38 



32 



3,768 2.570 
117 123 

5,315 5,186 



6' 

643 

2,913 
26 



2,004 

C 1 ) 

170 

140 

164 

1 



4 

632 

4,436 
23 



2.462 
C J ) 

91 
149 
114 

1 



$ Thou. 



18,048 

82.151 
41.132 
£9.611 
1,426.688 
656,818 
61.246 

651,650 

56.972 

166,460 

145,093 

23,080 

22,361 

235.523 

145.577 

1.551 

149.454 

100.904 

597,575 

508.425 

4.435 

260,571 

67.155 

94.996 

1.016 

98,721 



29,369 

73,211 
23.877 
36.596 
1,029,832 
389,820 
53,872 

559,582 
26,558 

147.846 

86,935 

6.624 

18.337 

224,150 

137,513 

2.505 

144.209 

90,118 

627.067 

554,063 

2.694 

127,618 

61,492 

62,090 

1.151 

91,794 



3,596,531 2,887,517 
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Agricultural Outlook 



World Agricultural Production 



Wo rid supply and utilization of major crops 

1976/77 1977/78 



1973/79 



1979/80 



1930/81 



1981/32 E 



1982/83 F 



Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) .... 

Exports (metric ion) 1 

Consumption (metric ton}* . . 
Ending stocks (metric ton) s . . 

Coarse graim: 
Area (hectare). . . . 


233.2 

421.3 
63w3 

385,8 
99.8 

343.7 


Production (metric ton) .... 

Exports (metric ton) 1 

Consumption (metric ton) 1 , . 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 1 * . 

Rice, milled: 
Area (hectare) * . 


704.2 
82.7 

685.2 
77,2 

141.5 


Production (metric ton) . . , . 

Exports (metric ton)* 

Consumption (metric ton) 1 . . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* . . 

Total grains; 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . . 

Exports (metric ton) 1 

Consumption (metric ton} 3 . . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* * . 


234.1 

10.5 

235.8 

17.5 

718.5 
1,359.7 

156.4 
1,306.8 

194.5 







Mil. units 


227.1 


228.8 


227.6 


384.1 


446.7 


422,8 


7Z8 


7Z0 


86.0 


399,2 


430.1 


443.5 


84.4 


100.9 


80.4 


345.1 


34Z8 


341.1 


700.6 


753.6 


741.5 


84.0 


90L2 


100.9 


692.0 


748.2 


740.3 


85.7 


91.1 


91.6 


143.3 


144.5 


143.1 


248.5 


260.1 


253.9 


9.5 


11.6 


1Z7 


243.4 


255.4 


257.8 


22.6 


27.5 


23.9 


715.5 


716.0 


711,8 


1 ,333.2 


1,460l4 


1,418.2 


166.2 


173.8 


199.6 


1.334.6 


1,433.7 


1,441.9 


19Z7 


219.5 


195.9 



Wheat: 

234.9 
471.7 
100.0 
456.6 
96.4 

341.2 
784.2 
90,2 
745.4 
1520 

142.5 
274.8 

12.6 
279,7 

17.0 

718.6 

1,530.7 

202.8 

1 ,483.7 
265.4 

Oilseeds and meali: 4 * 

Production (metric ton) 66.7 78.4 82.2 95.1 84.7 91.2 97.5 

Trade (metric tonl „. 33.9 38,8 40.6 46.2 44.1 46.5 47.3 

Fats and Oili:* 

Production {metric ton) 41.9 46.3 48.5 53^0 50.6 54.0 57.0 

Trade (metric ton) 16.9 18.3 19,3 20.8 20.0 21.0 21.2 

Cotton: 

Area (hectare) 30l7 32,8 3Z4 3Z2 3Z5 33.4 31.9 

Production (bate) 56.7 64.1 60l0 65.5 65.3 70.9 67.6 

Expons(bale) '. . . . 17.6 19.1 19.8 22.7 19.7 20l3 18.1 

Consumption (bale) 60,6 60.0 6Z4 65.3 65.8 65.8 66.5 

Ending stocks (bale) 20,4 25.0 2Z1 23.0 2Z8 27.3 28.1 

E - Estimated, F - Forecast ' Excludes Intra-EC trade. 'Where stock* data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
1 Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given data. Data not available for all countries; Includes estimated 
change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4 Soybean meat equivalent. "Calendar year data. 1977 data corresponds with 1976/77, etc. Exdude$ 
safflower. sesame, and castor oil. 



236.5 


238.2 


440.9 


447.8 


94.2 


101.8 


446.3 


439.5 


75.0 


83.2 


341.6 


347.9 


7294 


764.8 


105.5 


103.7 


740.5 


731.9 


80.4 


1 1 3.3 


144.4 


145.2 


267.1 


277.7 


12.8 


11.7 


268.8 


278.0 


22.2 


21.9 


72Z5 


731.3 


1.437.4 


1 ,490.3 


21Z5 


217.2 


1,455.8 


1,449.4 


177.4 


218,4 
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